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SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 


United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 


Ms played an important role in our early life as 
a nation, and it will have a featured part on all 
programs celebrating the United States Constitution 
Sesquicentennial — September 17, 1937-April 30, 1939. 
This nineteen-month period of celebration commemo- 
rates three important events: (1) The formation of the 
Constitution, (2) its ratification, (3) the inauguration 
of George Washington as first president. 

“Music Associated with the Period of the Formation 
of the Constitution and the Inauguration of George 
Washington” is an informative thirty-five-page book 
(9x 12 in size), which provides authentic data for use 
in building programs based on the Sesquicentennial 
them: Edited by John Tasker Howard and Eleanor S. 
Bowen, it contains several compositions written during 
the early days of our national life. In addition, there is 
a nineteen-page section devoted to the musical back- 
ground of the period; this is written by Mr. Howard. 
Also there are listings of instrumental and vocal music 
relating to the three important events mentioned above ; 
suggestions concerning the appropriateness of certain 
modern compositions to the occasion, and a reminder 
that the music heard in London during that time was 
also the music heard in America. This music — the 
symphonies of Haydn, the oratorios of Handel, the 
overtures of Johann Christian Bach, etc. —is specially 
suitable for use. 

Among the early American composers having com- 
positions reprinted in this book are: William Billings ; 
Francis Hopkinson; Philip Phile, composer of “The 
President’s March,” now known to us as “Hail Colum- 
bia”; Pierre Landrin Duport, composer of “Two Min- 
uets,” which were played before President and Mrs. 
Washington; Alexander Reinagle, supposedly the music 
teacher of Nellie Custis, step-granddaughter of George 
Washington. 

“The Story of the Constitution” is a 192-page book, 
the Introduction to which states its purpose as follows: 
“This book is dedicated to ‘We the People’—to the 
128,000,000 persons who desire to know something 
about the Constitution, and who wish to have it told in 
a way that they can understand. It tries to reach the 
millions who are not judges or lawyers or professors or 
historians or otherwise trained in a knowledge of the 
Constitution which governs the daily lives of all of us 
Accordingiy, it tells briefly the origins of our country 
and what the steps were that led up to the formation of 
the Constitution. Having told how and why the Na- 
tional Government came about, the book tells what the 
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Constitution stands for, its principles, and the means by 
which it operates.” It also includes the text of the Con- 
stitution and the amendments. 

“The Story of the Constitution” and “Music As- 
sociated with the Period” are obtainable from the 
Director General, United States Constitution Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


American Education Week—November 7-13 


MERICAN Education Week will be observed this year 
from November 7 to 13, with the National Educa- 
tion Association as sponsors, in codperation with the 
American Legion and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. The general theme for 1937 is “Education and 
Our National Life.” According to the program an- 
nounced by the National Education Association, the 
daily topics are as follows: 


ra cos oe harsamcuac Wise asl “Can We Educate for Peace?” 
Pics bus Coukas aa eeeewied “Buying Educational Service.” 
ME itadivebswkcnseatewns “The Horace Mann Centennial.” 
II ok sda river eneuns “Our American Youth Problem.” 
De “Schools and the Constitution.” 
isc dct kenaukeie @nbhetedeak “School Open House Day.” 
bas wdhiicacsnwheasedenenenuednenes “Lifelong Learning.” 


Since American Education Week is sponsored na- 
tionally, information concerning the observance will 
continue to appear in the daily and weekly press through- 
out the entire country until November 13, and nation- 
wide radio hookups will be placed on the air just before 
and during the week. Scores of national civic and so- 
cial organizations have already stressed the observance 
of the week by their constituent groups, and special 
proclamations for the observance will probably be is- 
sued by over three fourths of the governors of the 
states, according to the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Under “things to do,” the following items are sug- 
gested: (1) Incorporate the daily topics for American 
Education Week into the program of studies wherever 
possible. (2) Develop these topics as the basis for P.- 
T. A. programs as well as those of other community 
groups, such as churches and civic and professional 
clubs. (3) Develop a variety of activities and displays 
for the “open house” program. (4) Send a special in- 
vitation to the parents of your pupils to visit school. 
(5) Plan a community-wide Horace Mann dinner for 
Horace Mann Centennial Day. 

Materials containing many suggestions are obtainable 
from the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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What About Music Tests? 


JAMES L. MURSELL 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


mental undertaking has been damaged and those 
engaged in it placed in a false position by injudicious 
publicity. I believe this very thing is now happening to 
the work in music testing, concerning which a number 
of recent articles in the periodical press have aroused 
considerable interest. Psychologists of the highest re- 
pute, such as Ogden, Watt, Revecz, and Farnsworth, have 
carefully and conclusively shown that existing music 
tests are open to fundamental criticism and must be 
used with much reserve and care. But their sober 
warnings, appearing as they do in technical treatises and 
magazines, are little known, and the public in general 
and music educators in particular have been treated to 
a barrage of claims of the brashest and most misleading 
If nothing but theory were involved this perhaps 
But testing is an exceedingly 


[’ HAS not seldom occurred that a promising experi- 


kind. 
would not matter much. 


practical affair, and capable of wreaking much havoc 


when improperly used. So I wish here to offer an 
evaluation which seems timely, though in the compass 
of a short paper it must be very incomplete. 

May I begin with a personal statement? 
stand that in certain quarters I am regarded as “hos- 
tile” to music tests. .This is not true. On the contrary 
I would enthusiastically welcome a good music test. It 
would be a research instrument which we sorely need, 
and also an invaluable agency for educational guidance. 
But I am not convinced that any such exist, although I 
believe that they could be developed. I am extremely 
hostile to the rash and ill-considered application of tech- 
niques, which are obviously at best experimental, as 
though they had been established beyond a doubt. In 
many lines of educational work we can never hope for 
exact demonstration. But this is not so with tests. Tests 
are capable of exact, complete, and unanswerable anal- 
ysis, and we ought to insist that they receive it before 
we accept thera and, still more, before we apply them 
and proceed to offer guidance on their results. We have 
every right—nay, we have a positive duty—to demand 
stringent proof that any given test will really do what 
it promises. And my objectiun to the existing music 
tests is very simple. They have never been proved up. 

By far the most searching and fundamental question 
—though by no means the only one—to ask in judging 
any test is: Does it really measure what it purports to 
measure? Is it valid? Its title may be just as mislead- 
ing as the label on a quart bottle of Doc Whoosis’ 
Herbal Remedy, guaranteed to cure rheumatism, paresis, 
lumbago, and cancer. The woods are full of published 
tests with dishonest titles. Various persons have as- 
sembled a few items and then proceeded to tell the 
world that they had tests for intelligence, or. moral 
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character, or personality, or emotional trends, or what 
have you. But only those given to extreme credulity 
will believe them. We think that the Terman Group 
Test of Intelligence really does measure something — 
though just what it is we know not—called general in- 
telligence not because Dr. Terman says it does, but 
because Dr. Terman has developed a proof of his claim, 
and because he has published his proof so that we can 
study it and form our own judgment. What then about 
the music tests? After a careful examination of all the 
research studies I have been able to find, and they are 
not few, I am compelled to the opinion that in the case 
both of the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent and 
the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests such proof is en- 
tirely lacking. If such proof is forthcoming and anyone 
will call my attention to it I will rejoice to find myself 
mistaken. But on the basis of my present knowledge 
of what has been done I am compelled to the conclusion 
that while some of these tests undoubtedly measure 
something, we have no evidence that this something is 
musical talent. 

In the subjoined table I bring together the results of 
all the important validation studies known to me on the 
Seashore tests, with one exception which I shall di*cuss 
later. ¢ There is only one satisfactory method of finding 
out whether the Seashore tests really measure musical 
ability ; and that is to ascertain whether persons rating 
high or low or medium on these tests also rate high and 
low and medium in what one may call “musical be- 
havior,” i.e., sight singing, playing the piano, getting 
through courses in theory and applied music, and the 
like.) This is the standard technique used for proving 
thaf”an intelligence test, for instance, realiy measures 
intelligence. And here we have the research jobs in 
which it has been applied to the Seashore tests. And 
what does our table show? There is only one answer, 
and a sad one. We see very little relationship between 
rating on the tests and competent “musical behavior.” 
Anger, shouting, and propaganda can no more alter the 
significance of these figures than they can alter the sig- 
nificance of your bank account. Of course new results 
may emerge. Very well, then we will change our minds 
—although let us not forget that music tests have now 
been before the world for seventeen long years! But 
on the basis of these facts I am unable to see how there 
can be more than one opinion. Conspicuously the rela- 
tionship of the tests to musical talent as this manifests 
itself in the types of musical behavior studied is not 
proved. 

But how about the Eastman experiment? For a 
period of ten years the Seashore tests were adminis- 
tered under experimental conditions at the Eastman 
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School of Music, and Dr. Seashore has admirably 
summed up in the pages of the December 1936 issue of 
the JouRNAL the outstanding results of this work, which 
are discussed at length in Dr. Stanton’s extensive mono- 
graphs. Space forbids me to consider the many interest- 
ing aspects of these reports. All I want to say is that 
the work at Eastman, as it has been presented, offers no 

7validation of the Seashore tests. The reason is ex- 
tremely simple. Students at Eastman were classified on 
test results into five groups — “discouraged, doubtful, 
possible, probable, safe.” Of the “safe” group 60 per 
cent managed to graduate; of the “probable” group, 42 
per cent; of the “possible” group, 33 per cent; of the 
“doubtful” group, 23 per cent; of the “discouraged” 
group, only 17 per cent. This looks as if it proved 
something. And so indeed it does, for the work was 
carried through with all due precautions. But what does 
it prove? Nothing about the Seashore tests. And why 
not? Simply because these five groupings were not 
formed on the basis of the Seashore tests independently, 
but on a very intricate combination of scores on the Sea- 
shore tests combined also with scores on the lowa Com- 
prehension Test, i.e., a test of general intelligence. 


Suppose the intelligence test had never been given, and 
the ratings had been made on the Seashore tests alone, 
what then? We do not know. And this is exactly 
what we must know if we are trying to determine the 
separate validity of the Seashore tests. For all we can 
tell the predictions might have been just as satisfactory 
—perhaps even more so—if the music tests had never 
been given at all, and the ratings simply made on gen- 
eral intelligence! ) 

It seems incredible to me that an instrument with te 
such a flimsy underpinning could be seriously consid- 
ered as an adequate agency for significant research and . 
guidance. And yet this happens. It is actually pro- 
posed to limit the musical opportunities of children in 
school on the basis of some such battery of tests of 
“musical aptitude” so called—Calthough the authors 
never tell us how they know that the tests measure 
musical aptitude at all. | 

Here is a sample of the kind of research in which + 
the tests are used: 4 

Kwalwasser (Tests and Measurements in Music Edu- 
cation, p. 12) cites the unpublished study by Lenoire a 
who gave the Seashore tests to 191 white and 191 i 
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Investigator Subjects Criterion Pp I ss C | RH | TM | AV 
WS .cncndceuess 24 music students. . | Piano repertoire and performance....... 454.11 
| I ciacikacaccdsdeenonsees | ‘514.10 
Music dictation at end of 1 year’s training -73*.06 
a — — | | | 
WN sexe cnensdass 149 colored students.| Sight singing test...................... 46 | 36 56 | 
PL inkvachncaaws 260 el. &jr.h.s. pupils) Sight singing.......................005 low low | 
| Teacher ratings: Musical aptitude. .... low low | 
II: occa access 225 adults. ......... | I a. ncccussandaedeadameien |.21+.04 324.04 
| Singing an interval.....................) 22+.04 304.04 d 
| Voluntary vocal pitch control..........\. 38+.04 504.03! ? 
wi = —| 
ee 100 adults.......... RN i once ada wha aeaemeee 25+.06 |22+.06 , 
5 Se Sree | 212.09 30+.06 i 
| | ¢ 
Voluntary vocal pitch control...........|. +.06 (38*.05 iy 
Smith and Salisbury. 276 adults..........| Sight singing........................05. .60 | 65 | 4 
re i 450 colored students.) Sight singing........................4.. (44 49 |.36 0.29 | 44s iH 
Brown............-. 108 h. s. students... .| Teacher ratings: Musical aptitude. .... .15*.06.114.06.15¢.06.17+.06..17+.06,41*.05 a 
| | | i 
Highsmith.......... Gs ekbevnasigida Grades in music courses................ 314.2 5 
Farnsworth......... 263 colored students.| Grades in music appreciation........... | 17* 4 
| 96 colored students.) Grades in music theory................. .28* A 
| i . 
is 
ee | 88 music students. .| Teacher ratings: Musical aptitude..... -11+.08,.07+.08.20+.07 -.27+.1 .25+.07|.19+.08).08+.07 : 
ee 01+.09,.09+.09).10+.08 -.25+.1|-.15+.1|.20+.08)-.15+.8 . 
Grade in voice..............0+..eceeee¢h 07+.10,08¢.10-.14+.1,06+10,06%.10,05¢.10,08*.10 ) Q 
| | | { 



















VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS FOR SEASHORE MEASURES OF MUSICAL TALENT 
(Pitch, P; Intensity, I; Tune, T; Consonance, C; Rhythm, RH; Tonal Memory, TM) 
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*Pitch and Tonal Memory only. 
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Negro fifth-grade children. According to Kwalwasser 
the Negro child “was found far superior to the 
white child in rhythm ...” And this is offered as a 
scientific tid-bit to the unsuspecting music supervisor. 
Well, we may not be scientific experts, but still we can 
count; so let us ask just how superior was the Negro 
child? Here we have it! “The colored child averaged 
65.69 in rhythm, whereas the white child averaged only 
61.48.” A difference of 4.21 entire points! Copernicus 
and Darwin had nothing on this. One does seem to have 
heard that the rhythm test is one of the two least reli- 
able of the battery. (Out of fifteen reliability coeffi- 
cients in my files only four are in excess of .50.) And 
teachers of elementary statistics have been known to tell 
their classes that small differences obtained with unre- 


liable tests may be due to pure chance. But possibly all 
that is a little deep! 

No, I am not hostile to music tests. The enterprise of 
checking, improving, and reconstructing them is worthy 
of all respect and support. For the great amount of 
excellent and patient work that has been done in this 
field I have nothing but respect, although I cannot accept 
some of the most basic conclusions of the investigators. 
Too much of the work of which we receive report has 
not been painstaking or thorough. To it the words of 
James Harvey Robinson eminently apply, “. . . since 
man’s behavior has been, until the last few decades, at 
least, exempt from scientific scrutiny there is no field 
where dogmatism is more arrogant and ignorance more 
complacent.” 


Conference on Educational Broadcasting 


Drake Hotel, Chicago—November 29, 30, December 1 


fae Second National Conference on Educational Broadcast- 
ing, to be held at the Drake Hotel, in Chicago, November 
29, 30, and December 1, will feature on its three-day program 
spokesmen for the radio audience, the radio industry, and the 
educational field, all of whom will express their views on the 
problems and progress of educational broadcasting. Representa- 
tives of the Federal Radio Education Committee, the Federal 
Communications Commission, and the Office of Education Radio 
Project will report on government activity. The conference is 
open to every individual who wishes to attend. 

The conference is sponsored by twenty-seven national organi- 
zations, including the Music Educators National Conference and 
the National Education Association. 

Nearly one hundred organizations have already indicated their 
interest and many have signified that they are sending official 
representatives to Chicago. The variety of fields in which these 
organizations are engaged may be seen from the fact that they 
include associations of colleges, museums, libraries, hospitals, 
credit unions, women’s clubs, and music clubs; organizations of 
farmers, workers, lawyers, nurses, scientists, composers, parents, 
artists, students, city managers, and social workers; and groups 
promoting social security, coOperatives, physical education, con- 
servation, public health, citizenship, recreation, and peace. 
Many members of the M.E.N.C. and the associated organiza- 
tions are expected to be present at one or more of the sessions. 

An outline of the three-day program is given below. An hour 
of general discussion at the close of each of the general sessions 
has been planned, and at least a half hour at the end of each 
section meeting. 


MonpAy Morninc, NoveMBeR 29—GENERAL SESSION 
Theme: The American System of Broadcasting. 


Presiding: Conference Chairman George F. Zook. 
Spokesman for Industry: William S. Paley. 
Spokesman for Listener: Merrill Denison. 
Spokesman for Education: Harry Woodburn Chase. 
Discussion: Lyman Bryson, Chairman. 


MonpaAy AFTERNOON—SECTION MEETINGS 


Talks Programs: Harry D. Gideonse, Chairman. 

Office of Education Radio Program: William D. Boutwell, 
Chairman. 

What Happens to the Listener? 


Radio and the Child’s Education: 
Jersild, Co-chairmen. 


Speaker to be announced. 
Carleton Washburn, Arthur 
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Monpay EventnGc—GENERAL SESSION 
Theme: How Does Broadcasting Operate in the Public Interest, 
Convenience, and Necessity? 
Presiding: Walter Dill Scott. 
Spokesman for Listener: Philip Barbour. 
Spokesman for Industry: Edwin W. Craig, WSM Nashville. 
Spokesman for Education: T. V. Smith. 
Discussion: Lyman Bryson, Chairman. 


TuespAy Morninc, NoveMBEerR 30—GENERAL SESSION 
Theme: An Appraisal of Educational Broadcasting and Pro- 
posals for Improvement. 
Presiding: Robert M. Hutchins. 
Speakers: Levering Tyson, John W. Studebaker. 
Discussion: Lyman Bryson, Chairman. 


TuEespAy AFTERNOON—SECTION MEETINGS 
Radio as an Art Form: Irving Reis, Chairman. 
Codperative Radio Councils: Arthur G. Crane, Chairman. 
Classroom Use of Radio: Horace M. Buckley, Chairman. 
Symposium of Listeners: George V. Denny, Jr., Chairman. 


TuespAY EvENING—BANQUET 


Theme: Radio as a Present Day Force. 
Speakers to be arranged. 
American Folk Music: John Jacob Niles. 


WEDNESDAY MorNING, DECEMBER 1—FINAL SESSION 
Theme: What Shall We Do with Radio? 
Presiding: Conference Chairman George F. Zook. 
Speakers: George Henry Payne, and others to be announced. 
Discussion: Lyman Bryson, Chairman. 
Conference Summary: Lyman Bryson. 


WeEbDNEsDAY Noon—LuNCHEON 
Theme: The Significance of the Conference. 
Presiding: Chairman George F. Zook. 


General discussion by sponsors’ representatives and other per- 
sons immediately responsible for the Conference. 


Visual evidence of accomplishments in educational broadcast- 
ing and technical aids to broadcasting will be offered by educa- 
tional and commercial exhibits. Exhibitors desiring to apply for 
space should communicate with C. S. Marsh, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Local chairman is Carl Milam, 
Secretary of the American Library Association, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Ln the S; pirit of Cooperation 


A Discussion of Competition Music Lists and Other Matters 
of Interest to the Producers and Users of the Materials 


and Tools of Music Education—with Some Recommendations 
from the Committee on School Music Competition-Festivals 


INCE the inception of the school music contests, the 
S selection of the official music lists has been a pro- 
cedure which has occupied an increasingly important 
place among the responsibilities assumed by the organi- 
zations sponsoring the competition events. This work 
has been done by committees representing the Music 
Educators National Conference and the National School 
Band and Orchestra Associations, and the lists have been 
published in the form of an annual bulletin. The bul- 
letin is available to all interested persons, and serves as 
a guide to music educators whether or not they are 
directly concerned with participation in contests. 

Eeginning this year, the National School Vocal Asso- 
ciation is represented in the official bulletin, which con- 
tains general information regarding national chorus 
competitions. Supplementary bulletins will be issued 
from time to time, with listings of recommended selec- 
tions for all types of vocal ensembles usually recognized 
in contests and competitions, as well as for solo singing 
auditions. 

With the general adoption of the National lists by the 
recognized state competition organizations, with the 
vastly increased variety of events scheduled, including 
solo competitions for every instrument in an orchestra 
and band, all of the common ensemble groupings, as well 
as Classified lists of band, orchestra, and string orchestra 
music—to which have now been added the vocal music 
requirements—it is obvious that the preparation of the 
official music lists has become a major enterprise in 
which a large number. of experienced music educators 
participate. 

The various committee workers who have devoted 
themselves to this task from year to year have profited 
in the experience and have made improvements in their 
procedures as well as in the general standard of the 
music lists. At no time, however, has any committee 
declared its work completed to the extent that there is 
no room for further improvement. In this annual task 
the committee chairmen and their co-workers have re- 
ceived generous codperation from the music publishers 
as well as from the composers. There has been a grati- 
fying increase in the quantity of good music made avail- 
able for the school organizations, much of it suitable for 
use in competitions. In large degree this new material 
has been provided through the resourcefulness of pub- 
lishers who have responded to the needs as developed 
by the contest music selection committees. To the pub- 
lishers we are indebted for commendable additions to 
the supply of music, for the various instrumental en- 
sembles, solo arrangements galore for every instrument 
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of the band and orchestra, complete scores for band and 
orchestra, editions revised to meet the needs of the 


- modern large-size bands and orchestras, much fine choral 


music and pieces for small vocal ensembles—not to men- 
tion the instructive material devised to meet the present- 
day needs and standards of the school music department. 

There has in the main been a close union in spirit and 
effort between the producers and users of music in this 
field, and despite the confusions of such rapid expansion, 
the urgencies of personal, professional, and commercial 
interests, we may point with much pride to the high 
ideals, the true zeal for service, and the whclesome 
spirit which have prevailed on every hand. 

In line with this spirit, the music selection committees 
feel that certain procedures, particularly those relating 
to the necessary processes of examining new publica- 


tions, should be improved. To this end, the Committee 


on School Music Competition-Festivals of the M.E.N.C. 
has proposed a simple routine which should greatly fa- 
cilitate the work of the committees and which will assure 
every publisher the opportunity for placing his contribu- 
tions before the proper committee or section thereof. 
This routine is outlined in the accompanying report. of 
the Committee. 

Further problems which have developed along with 
the growth of the school music competitions, the attend- 
ant clinics, and similar activities, have also been given 
consideration by the Committee on Competition-Festivals. 
For instance, the growing tendency, to ask manufac- 
turers of musical instruments and publishers of music, 
dealers, and others in the service group, to finance in 
whole or in part certain of the activities of the type 
mentioned. Requests for the purchase of exhibit space 
or advertising in programs, bulletins and magazines have 
become so numerous that not a few of the national firms 
have been sorely embarrassed. Indeed, the requests for 
financial support of this type received by a single firm 
in one season reach into figures quite out of proportion 
to the probable or possible business derived from the 
entire field. 

Again the requests for free music or for music on 
loan come from so many quarters that it is very difficult 
for the publisher or dealer who wishes to be helpful to 
the full extent of his ability, to know just where to 
draw the line in order to have a few possible cash cus- 
tomers left from whom to draw the business that all 
of this generosity is supposed to create. 

On the cther hand, it is recognized that there are 
many instances where it may be within the rights of 
both the producer and the user of music to arrange an 
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exchange of courtesies. The problem is to secure a 
complete understanding all around, so that the user and 
the producer or seller of music or materials know what 
is involved for all concerned in this great codperative 
enterprise which we call school music. 

With some of these thoughts in mind the Committee 
on School Music Competition-Festivals has issued a 
memorandum embodying certain recommendations as a 
basis upon which to establish a mutual understanding in 
relation to some of the major problems. The memo- 
randum is given in full as follows: 


The M.E.N.C. Committee on School Music Competition-Festi- 
vals, representing the National School Band Association, the 
National School Orchestra Association and the National School 
Vocal Association, announces the following procedure which is 
to be followed in selecting music to be included in the 1939 
competition lists. 

(1) Any selection which a publisher desires to have considered 
for 1939 listing must be mailed directly to the headquarters offices 
of the Associations at 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. All such music must be clearly marked “For the attention 
of the Competition Music Committee.” Music thus received and 
identified will be distributed to the proper division of the com- 
mittee for examination and appraisal as to its value for contest 
purposes. In this manner all publishers are accorded opportunity 
to submit music for examination. All compositions submitted 
will be officially recorded at headquarters, and our respective 
committees will be held responsible for making reports upon the 
same to the publishers. 

(2) Only music submitted in the manner above indicated will 
be considered by the committees and the responsibility will rest 
upon the publishers should they fail to send in their choice of 
selections for consideration. 

(3) The foregoing refers only to printed arrangements. Manu- 
scripts of new numbers proposed for publication will not be con- 
sidered by the committee. 

(4) The deadline for all music to be considered for the 1939 
list will be January 1, 1938. 

(5) Among the desirable qualifications for contest music which 
should be considered by publishers when selecting material to 
submit to the committees are the following items: 

Musical worth justifying time and study. 

Performance time not over ten minutes. 

In instrumental music desirable factors are variety, opportunity 
to demonstrate solo ability; arrangements which call upon the 
most suitable instrument or section for various moods, melodies, 
solo passages, etc. 

Preference is given to American composers of music, provided 
their compositions meet all contest requirements and standards. 

Vocal music should present a variety of moods; it should be 
within the voice range of high school singers. Careful attention 
should be given to text. Accompanied or unaccompanied choral 
music receives equal consideration. 

A full score greatly increases the educational value of instru- 
mental music. It is recommended that scores be included with 
all band and orchestra arrangements intended for use in the 
schools. 


II 


The matter of securing a suitable supply of the required and 
selective compositions for district, state, and national clinics has 
become something of a problem from which serious difficulties 
may arise unless there is a sympathetic understanding among 
publishers, dealers, and directors of the clinics. With the con- 
stantly increasing number of these official clinics, all of which 
are important, the problem is becoming more acute from the 
standpoint of the tax on the resources of the publishers. It is 
believed that all members of our profession sincerely appreciate 
the splendid service and codperation accorded by the publishers 
who have constantly kept pace with the changing and increasingly 
exacting demands of the contest music committees. A moment’s 
thought will convince anyone that it would be an injustice to ask 
publishers to supply enough copies of their contest pieces for use 
at all of the clinics in the United States, and yet this seems to 
be virtually what has been expected. To establish uniformity 
and in the interests of fairness, the committee suggests the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

That each publisher establish a loan library in which is in- 
cluded the numbers from its catalog appearing on the contest list. 
Such library should consist of approximately five complete sets 
of music, these sets to be loaned directly from the publishers to 
the ten national (regional) clinics, the schedule of which will, 
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no doubt, be so arranged that not more than five would be held 
on the same day or days. 

In district and perhaps in state clinics it is recommended that 
when feasible the directors of these clinics make arrangements 
through a local music dealer, with whom the publishers may 
codperate in such manner as may be consistent with good busi- 
ness procedure, for the furnishing of such music as shall be 
required in the actual clinic work. It is pointed out that in 
many instances this procedure is now being followed and that 
very often the dealers have opportunity to sell all or most of the 
music provided for the clinic. 


Another matter which has been the cause of some embarrass- 
ment or misunderstanding has been the constantly increasing call 
for financial support upon all firms in the field, particularly the 
manufacturers of musical instruments, publishers, and other con- 
cerns doing a nation-wide or interstate business in the school 
music field. One firm alone has received more than fifty requests 
in one month to purchase exhibit space at state and district events 
of various kinds. Official bulletins and other publications repre- 
senting relatively small units geographically and numerically, 
often seek their chief support from advertising, and naturally all 
such requests for the purchase of advertising space reach the 
relatively small number of national business institutions in the 
field. In some instances, actual cash contributions have been 
requested—not always in modest figures. 

Fhe importance of the codperative relationship between the 
commercial firms and the school music profession is recognized 
by all, and the accruing values are by no means on one side. 
Only by the maintenance of a full understanding of their respec- 
tive problems, which in the last analysis are mutual problems, 
can there be a fully satisfactory relationship perpetuated. 

It is, therefore, earnestly recommended that careful thought be 
given to all factors before seeking financial support from the 
business field for a professional activity through the sale of some- 
thing which can offer little or no tangible value. Such costs 
cannot be “absorbed” by the various firms making the contribu- 
tions ; sooner or later we must pay the bills in the purchase prices 
of the materials and commodities we buy from these firms. 

It has proved eminently satisfactory in many state and district 
as well as in national events, to cover costs by the assessment of 
a modest registration fee. Exhibits and program advertising, 
except in the case of the events of the size and type of the 
National and Sectional Conferences, have proved to be of doubt- 
ful value to anyone. In the case of clinics and contests, lack of 
facilities and lack of time on the part of all participants prac- 
tically nullify any possible benefits. It is realized that there are 
certain direct values available to the dealers in a state or district 
area to be derived from exhibits at state meetings and state 
clinics, etc. This is partly because such dealers are not called 
upon to invest in a score or more of such exhibits if they invest 
in one, as is the case with the national firms. 

The Committee feels that there is mutual advantage in having 
present at the various state and district clinics and other meetings, 
as well as at the larger region:! events, representatives of the 
various commercial firms serving the field. It is earnestly urged 
that such representation include not only members of the sales 
and service staffs, but all music editors and executives whose 
presence should afford mutual advantages to all concerned. Pro- 
vision is made by most associations and groups for associate, 
sustaining, or contributing memberships or registration fees, 
through which the firms thus represented may pay a not dispro- 
portionate sum toward the common fund necessary to defray the 
expenses of these events. Values given and received in this man- 
ner seem more in balance and more in line with the educational 
spirit—at least in the many instances where only minimum 
benefits at best may be derived from the costs involved in setting 
up and manning an exhibit—which too often serve merely as 
background for miscellaneous and incessant “sample” tooting by 
the juveniles. 

It is not the purpose of this memorandum to dictate in matters 
pertaining to policies which it is the prerogative of individuals, 
firms, or organizations to determine. However, it is intended 
that the attitude of the National Associations be understood and 
appreciated, and that all groups and individuals in the field be 
invited to codperate toward the end of increasingly satisfactory 
relationships and benefits inherent in our great codperative ac- 
tivity. We particularly bespeak a sympathetic understanding on 
all sides as a basis of fair practice for all of us. 

(Signed) 
CoMMITTEE ON ScHoot Music CompeTITION-FESTIVALS 

A. R. McA uister, President, National School Band Association 

Ava P. Lesinsxy, President, National School Orchestra Association 

Masette Guienn, Executive Chairman, National School Vocal Association 

Josern E. Manppy, President, Music Educators National Conference 

C. V. Butrrerman, Executive Secretary, Music Educators National Conference 
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Solmization in Music Readine « 


CLEL T. SILVEY 






Acting Head of Music Dept., Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 


EEDLESS to say the method of teaching music read- 
N ing by the sol-fa syllables or solmization is an old 
and rather thoroughly established procedure which is 
familiar to all teachers of music. The question with 
respect to the method which should be used in teaching 
music reading, together with the emphasis that should 
be placed upon any one particular method, has been a 
controversial issue ever since the first inclusion of music 
in the public school music curriculum in Boston in 1838. 
Within recent times the interests and controversies with 
1espect to the matter of too little or too much drill in 
connection with the public school music program have 
been accelerated and even have become quite vigorous 
in the sectional and national meetings of the Music 
Educators Conferences. 

Perhaps a majority of music teachers will agree that 
post-elementary school music groups are, on the average, 
rather poor music readers. Such an argument, however, 
appears usually to carry with it a prompt rationalization 
that the reason for such regrettable conditions is poor 
teaching. |The primary purpose of this study has been 
to check fpon personal reactions with respect to the 
solmization method with musicians who have been sub- 
jected to its procedure. | Briefly the question might be 
worded as follows: Do later results in music reading 
justify the emphasis that is given solmization in our 
public school music curriculum? For purposes of com- 
parison and in order to check on degree of retention, 
three levels of musicians who represent varying distances 
away from the elementary school were used: high 
school, college, and church-municipal vocal groups., A 
secondary purpose of the study has been to offer recom- 
mendations, after a study of the sources of data, with 
reference to continued emphasis or lack of emphasis 
upon the solmization method of teaching music reading] 


Sources of Data 


In order to secure reliable data upon which to base 
conclusions with respect to the survival value of the 
solmization method of teaching music reading, it was 
necessary to construct a brief written interview form to 
be used in the direct contact with three groups of 
musicians. The group of 1,804 cases, comprising mem- 
bers of active vocal musical organizations used in this 
study, were distributed as follows: 934 were high school 
students ; 337 were college students ; and 533 were adult 
musicians from church choirs and municipal organiza- 
tions. 

For the purpose of aiding the subjects in the forma- 
tion of their opinions, a questionnaire was used in which 
solmization was to be rated along with six other factors 





[Nore: This is an abstract of a research re! made in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the ee of Doctor of Philosophy in the department of 
psychology of George Peabody College for Teachers, August 1937.] 
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which may aid in music reading. All interviews were 
conducted personally by the writer ; and before opinions 
were given, the various groups were asked to sing a 
piece of music they had not seen before. In addition 
to the total membership of the fifty-seven music organi- 
zations which were interviewed, a record of the superior 
music readers within each group was considered. The 
selected group, comprising approximately ten per cent 
of each large group, was determined on the basis of the 
opinion of the director of each group. 

Besides the direct sources of data as discussed in the 
foregoing paragraphs, a questionnaire was constructed 
and sent to the music departments of 125 teachers col- 
leges and to a jury of fifty music leaders chosen from 
the country at large. The purpose of the questionnaire 
was to obtain present opinion with respect to solmization 
from those who are using it or those who have given 
serious consideration to its merits as a teaching device. 
The opportunity for criticisms, pro and con, was re- 
sponded to by eighty-four teachers college representa- 
tives and thirty-eight music leaders. 


Treatment of Data 


The group opinions on the seven factors of the ques- 
tionnaire were tabulated by percentages and probable 
errors of percentages for the first three choices. Solmi- 
zation, one of the seven suggested factors which may 
contribute to music reading, was rated fourth, fifth, or 
sixth by each of the three groups for their first three 
choices. The second and third factors, privdte lessons 
in musit and previous experience singing in greups, 
were given a decided preference by each of the three 
population samples, high school students, college students, 
and church and municipal organization members. The 
first factor, singing in the home, was slightly more pre- 
ferred than the sixth factor, singing by relative position. 
The method of teaching music reading by solmization, 
factor IV, rated fifth in the preference of the three 
groups. Factors II and III were not only the most pre- 
ferred but stood almost isolated in their degree of pref- 
erence. In brief, the total per cents of the combined 
three-groups which expressed a first,-second, or third 
choice for the seven factors, are listed: 


(1) Factor III (Experience in singing)...............+. 66.5% 
(2) Factor II (Private study).......ccccccccsscccccece 65.2% 
(3) Factor I (Home training)...............ccccssses 48.3% 
(4) Factor VI (Relative position)..............0+e00+: 45.1% 
(5) Factor IV (Solmization) ........ccccccccccccsecess 31.0% 
(6) Factor VII (By unison in the grades)............... 30.4% 
(7) Factor Vi (By numbers) ......ccccccccccscccccsces 2.6% 


The correlation between the percentage values assigned 
by the college group and those assigned by the church- 
municipal was .93, whereas the high school judgments 
correlated .84 with those from college and .80 with those 
from church-municipal groups. 
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The results of the large group were compared to the 
directors’ selected group of “best singers” and almost 
perfect correlation was found. It is interesting to note 
that for this selected group their first, second, and third 
choices favored the second factor, private study, as was 
true from the large group choices. From the three 
choices made by the three general groups and the three 
select groups, the solmization factor rated no higher 
than fourth or lower than sixth. A combination of the 
three select groups showed a fifth place rating for solmi- 
zation for the first and second choices, and a sixth place 
rating for the third choice. There was a correlation of 
.99 between placements of the total 1,804 cases and the 
total selected 184 cases. To a great extent this should 
add to the concept of both reliability and validity of the 
data obtained from the written interview form which 
was used. Intergroup and interfactor comparisons 
showed significant critical ratios, especially was this true 
for the solmization factor in relation to each of the 
other six factors. 

Mention has been made of the general location of the 
solmization factor, and in addition to studying its general 
location it was thought desirable to study its relation to 
each of the other six factors. The per cent differences, 
together with the probable error of each, were computed. 

t was found that factor IV was preferred quite une- 
quivocally to factor V, and had about the same preferen- 
tial rating as factor VII, At the same time, the first, 


second, third, and sixth factors were definitely more 
preferred than the fourth factor, solmization, at least 


insofar as the 1,804 cases used in this study are con- 
cerned. 

Care was taken, though with a necessarily limited 
number of cases, to check on reliability of the original 
data. From a sampling of seventy-five cases the co- 
efficient of reliability (contingency method) for the first 
choice was .90, for the second .82, and for the third .75. 
Furthermore a check was made as to the validity of the 
sample of seventy-five cases. Percentage values were 
computed for each factor from first place judgments 
of the seventy-five, and when correlated with comparable 
values assigned by the general group the coefficient was 
found to be .89. When the first, second, and third 
choices were combined and correlated between the 
original and the sample groups the coefficient was found 
to be .95. 

In addition to the data obtained by direct contact with 
the three levels, in point of years away from the ele- 


mentary school, of music groups as discussed in the 
foregoing paragraphs, reactions from present-day music 
teachers and leaders were tabulated. The recorded 
opinions of this latter group were concerned chiefly with 
the problem of solmization. The consensus of opinion 
from the music teachers and leaders did not indict solmi- 
zation nearly so much as that of the musicians who were 
actually using it. Therefore, it would appear that the 
teachers find less fault with solmization as a teaching 
procedure than do those musicians who are subjected 
to its procedures in music reading. , 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


In conclusion it appears that, on the basis of the data 
collected for the present study, solmization does not 
yield results in later years of music activity sufficient 
to justify its continued emphasis in the elementary 
school. Although the value derived from its technical 
training might be of practical use for the talented few, 
its continued emphasis for the entire population would 
hardly seem wise. The general population includes a 
majority of mediocre and even slow readers in music 
whose susceptibility to an excess drill in techniques 
would render void a large amount of the drill, and per- 
sistency in such drill would only tend to lessen interest 
in music and create a distaste for it. Other conclusions 
and suggestions follow: 

(a) Solmization offers an early specific goal for music 
learning activities, which fact has deluded many into 
believing that it is of greater ultimate value than the 
facts indicate. 

(b) To discard solmization would result in the aban- 
donment of a technical nomenclature in which many 
have seemed to take an unusual amount of pride, and 
which, to say the least, has been quite distinctive. 


(c) A music program with higher ideals of usefulness 
should be carried out in the schools. A greater spirit of 
amateurism in performance and a wider appreciation b 
all should be encouraged. There has been an over- 
emphasis on drill, and it would appear that music edu 
cators tend to stress such drill largely because it if 
definite and tangible and yields measurable results—~ 

(d) The public school music program should be re- 
evaluated in an attempt to give to each child a greater 
desire for an appreciation of the beautiful. If solmiza- 
tion and highly formalized teaching procedures cannot 
bring about the desired results, they should be abandoned. 


AAA 


Art is not something that is separate and disassociated from 
life. It is life—L. D. Coffman, President, University of Minne- 
sota. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE of a music experience is measured by what 
the child seeks out for his own enjoyment when no instructor is 
directing his activities and what satisfactions he gets from his 
music in his later adult life—Gerald W. Kirn. 

TEACHING is a codperative affair in which students and teach- 
ers engage—Cleva J. Carson. 


Rapto is destined to become the great equalizer of educational 
opportunity. . . . Rapid progress is being made in the presentation 
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of educational programs, but most of this progress is being made 
without the codperation or knowledge of school officials who 
seem content to let conditions remain as they are. . . . The next 
step in the development of radio education is to awaken school 
officials to a realization of what is now being offered by radio 
and to secure their codperation in the development of future 
activities—Joseph E. Maddy. 

My pLea is for more vital, more expressive singing: singing 
that reaches the hearts of the singers, singing that touches the 
heartstrings of the listener, singing that proves music to be in 
truth the language of the emotions, singing that unifies the entire 
being—body, mind, and spirit—Hollis Dann. 
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The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 


X. 


INTONATION IN VIOLIN PERFORMANCE’ 


iow is a standing controversy among artists who 
play stringed instruments as to whether they are 
performing in the natural, the tempered, or some other 
musical scale. This concerns both individual notes and 
intervals. Some violinists aim to play in the natural 
scale whenever they are not playing with accompani- 
ment or in ensemble; others tend to surrender grudg- 
ingly to performance in the tempered scale; but the 
majority compromise by deliberately sharping or flat- 
ting certain tendency tones, quite regardless of any par- 
ticular scale. Most violinists would say that the recog- 
nition of these tendency tones depends upon the musical 
context. Indeed, certain violinists can be recognized by 
their characteristic use of certain tendency tones. 

Dr. Greene had six recognized violinists perform 
without accompaniment in the so-called “dead” room, 
which eliminates all reverberation from the walls and 
all outside sounds.2 Each one played a portion of a 
familiar selection. In these records, Dr. Greene selected 
the major and minor second and the major and minor 
third as intervals to be measured as fair samples, be- 
cause these intervals are the most frequently used. Most 
of these intervals fell in the octave above middle C. 

Figures 1 and 2 are samples of his findings. These 
figures may be interpreted in terms of the first com- 
posite graph in Figure 1. Pitch is designated at the 
bottom in hundredths of a tone. T denotes the true 
location in terms of the tempered scale and is designated 
as zero. N denotes the location on the natural scale or 
just intonation, namely, .06 tone above the tempered 
standard. The arrow indicates the average of all per- 
formances, namely, .06 tone below the tempered scale 
value or zero. The vertical bars indicate the percentage 
of the total number of cases in which a given deviation 
from a tempered scale occurred. Thus it is shown that 
the general tendency is to diminish this interval .06 tone 
below the tempered standard and .12 tone below the 
natural scale standard. 

This composite graph gives us the general tendency 
for the group, but it is significant that each player re- 
veals a characteristic tendency of his own. Similar in- 
terpretations may be made with the. other three inter- 
vals. 


2 This brief report is based upon Paul Greene's ‘‘Intonation in Violin Per- 
formance,"’ University of Iowa Studies in the Psychology of Music, Vol. IV, 


1937, 232-250 

2 The ontemen were Scipione Guidi, assistant director and concertmaster of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra; Frank Estes Kendrie, professor of violin at 
the State University of Iowa and conductor of the University of Iowa Symphony 
Orchestra; Arnold M. Small, concertmaster of the University of Iowa Symphony 
Orchestra; and Ellis Levy, Jacob Levine, and Felix Slatkin, members of the 
first violin section of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
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Here we have in black and white a fair sample of 
facts in regard to this moot question. They not only 
show the general tendency for this group of violinists 
but they give us a concrete picture of the degree of 
variability both for the group as a whole and for indi- 
viduals. Indeed, each individual is characterized to some 
extent by the figure at hand. The broad general conclu- 
sion is that these violinists do not play these intervals 
characteristically in the tempered scale or in the natural 
scale but deviate fairly consistently from both. 
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The question then arose as to whether there is any 
recognized scale that fits the performance better, and 
it was found that the Pythagorean scale comes to the 
Figure 3 sets forth this fact in a very striking 
P indicates the Pythagorean scale value and T 
the tempered and natural scale values, respec- 
tively. The arrow indicates the average performance 
for the groups in all records obtained on the intervals 
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under consideration. 

Thus we see that the minor second is diminished 
from the tempered scale and is played within .01 tone 
of the Pythagorean scale value but .12 tone from the 
natural scale value. 

There are two recognized major seconds in the nat- 
The average performance is .03 tone 


ural scale value. 


above the tempered scale value, which is only .01 tone 
from the larger natural interval and the Pythagorean 
but is .12 tone above the smaller natural interval. 

In the same manner the minor third is diminished .02 
tone from the tempered scale value, which places it with- 

1 .O1 tone of the Pythagorean scale value and .10 tone 
below the natural scale value; whereas in the major 
third the interval is augmented to .03 tone above the 
tempered scale value, which again places it within .01 
tone of the Pythagorean and .10 tone from the natural 
scale value. 

Thus we see that, on the average, minor seconds and 
minor thirds are diminished from the tempered scale 
and tend to coincide with the requirements of the Pytha- 
whereas major thirds and major seconds 
are augmented and again tend to conform with the 
The measurements on the perfect 


gorean scale; 


Pythagorean scale. 
fourths were made as a control to discover the tendency 
where there is close agreement theoretically in all the 
scales. 

Dr. Greene’s 
ture for the discussion of the theory and the practice 
of intonation in relation to scales and reveal the meth- 
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ods by which any controversy on the subject in the 
future may be settled by objective measurement. The 
problem is not simple but involves countless issues in 
regard to the hearing of intervals, skill in performance, 
and the whole problem of artistic deviation from the 
regular in musical aesthetics. 


In a series of reports from the laboratory-studio for the Psychology 
Carl E. Seashore has presented to Journat readers specimens of 
scientific findings dealing with various phases of the psychology of music. 
Beginning in March, 1936, successive issues of the Journat have carried articles 
on the following subjects: (1) Pitch Intonation in Singing; (2) Approaches to 
the Experimental Psychology of Music; (3) Quality of Tone: Timbre; (4) Quality 
of Tone: Sonance; (5) Measurement of Musical Talent: The Eastman Experi- 
ment; (6) The Vibrato: What Is It?; (7) The Vibrato: What Makes It Good or 
Bad?; (8) The Vibrato: How Can We Approach an Ideal Vibrato?; (9) A Per- 
formance Score With Phrasing Score for the Violin. The eleventh article in this 
series will follow in the December Journat.] 
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Music and American Youth Broadcasts 


M' stc and American Youth is on the air! 

The first six programs—October 31 through December 5 
—will be heard each Sunday morning at 10:30 E.S.T. over the 
NBC Red Network. Beginning December 11, and continuing 
thereafter, the day and hour of the broadcasts will be Saturday 
afternoon, 5:30 E.S.T., and the Blue Network will transmit them. 
(Information concerning the Pacific Coast Series, Leslie P. 
Clausen, chairman, will be found elsewhere in this issue.) Fol- 
lowing is the schedule of cities from which the first eight pro- 
grams of the National Series will be broadcast: 

October 31, Chicago; November 7, Cleveland; November 14, 
Atlantic City; November 21, Los Angeles; November 28, New 
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York; December 5, Cleveland; December 11, San Francisco; 
December 18, Pittsburgh. (Schedule subject to correction. ) 


You are invited to give your reactions to the programs. All 
such communications should be addressed to Peter W. Dykema, 
chairman of the Committee on Broadcasts, who may be reached 
in care of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Watch the radio columns of your local newspapers for in- 
formation concerning the station carrying Music and American 
Youth broadcasts in your vicinity. Urge your students, their 
parents and friends to listen to Music and American Youth. 
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HE American Language, by H. L. Mencken, with its 325,000 
words of text running eight hundred pages, is particularly 
appropriate for reading or reference in this year of centen- 
nial observances—the Horace Mann and Lowell Mason com- 
memorative events and the Constitution Sesquicentennial. Sub- 
titled “An Inquiry into the Development of English in the United 

States,” the book covers the growth of the American language 
from the Revolutionary period to the present day. Not only 
English is dealt with, but also other languages spoken in the 
United States, including Icelandic, Czechoslovakian, Lithuanian, 
Armenian, Chinese, Hungarian, Finnish, and Arabic. 

Among the early American statesmen interested in improving 
American English were Benjamin Franklin and John Adams. 
Under the chapter heading “The Two Streams of English,” the 
following interesting information is given: “In his first letter 
to the president of Congress, Adams deplored the fact that ‘it is 
only very lately that a tolerable dictionary has been published, 
even by a private person (Johnson’s Dictionary, 1755), and there 
is not yet a passable grammar enterprised by any individual.’ 
He did not know it, but at that very moment a young school- 
masi°r in the backwoods of New York was preparing to mect 
both lacks. He was Noah \Vebster.” 

Webster, who was born in 1758 and died in 1843, had pub- 
lished his famous American Spelling Book as early as 1783 and 
no doubt was at work on his American Dictionary of the English 
Language during the period of the formation and ratification of 
the Constitution. This American Dictionary was published in 
1828, and the printer’s copy was written entirely in the hand of 
Noah Webster; it was truly a “one-man” dictionary. It is listed 
first among the ten Webster and Merriam-Webster dictionaries 
published to date. 

- Additional to affording many points of departure for research, 
The American Language is extremely worth while as a divert- 
ing piece of reading. It is full of odd information to be found 
nowhere else. Perhaps enough has been said to suggest that it 
is rich in integrative possibilities. 

. 


EpUCATIONAL BULLETINS giving complete schedules of the out- 
standing etherized programs for the winter season are yours for 
the asking. Address your requests to the National Broadcasting 
Company, Rockefeller Center, New York City; and to the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

A 

“THE SILENCE of the room was broken only by a subdued mur- 
mur of voices. Suddenly Henry Golphin stood up and gazed 
about the room. He threw back his head, breathed deeply, closed 
his eyes for a moment; then as he was about to speak, the room 
emptied, the guests struggling at the exits, their hands pressed 
against their ears, for Henry Golphin was the most notorious 
W: S. in the city.” 

No, puzzled reader. W. S. is not a new college degree. The 
letters stand for Word Strutter. Quoting from The Chicago 
Daily News of September 18, the following analysis of this 
latest product of the verbose era is given by Howard L. Buck, 
of Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago: Some of our 
friends talk too much; a few too little; others talk faster than 
they think. The result is dreary drivel. 

Dreary drivel, according to Professor Buck, comes in several 
forms. “The first is verbal flatulence—a barren superfluity of 
words or phrases. Here is a specimen: “Those who had been 
friendly toward him were reduced to a position of helplessness.’ 
Let us improve this sentence by cutting out ten of the fourteen 
words: ‘His friends were helpless. Common phrases like ‘the 
rule rather than the exception,’ ‘objective rather than subjective,’ 
‘mutually inclusive’ are verbose. They can be no better justi- 
fied than ‘dead rather than alive.’ 

A second type of wordiness is tautology—the needless repeti- 
tion of an idea. Panacea of all ills (panacea means a medicine 
for all ills), popular with the people, codperate together, impor- 
tant essentials, alone by himself, in close juxtaposition, identically 
the same, and widow women are tautological. The old English 


custom of using synonyms in pairs still persists in save and 
except, each and every, pray and beseech, dearth and scarcity, 
rules and regulations. 


Verbal strutting, a curious 


mixture of cant, cliché, and clap- 
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trap, flaunts itself in such a passage as the following—the run- 
ning comment in parentheses is editorial opinion: 

‘We have the privilege to have with us today (trite) one of 
the most outstanding (outworn) men in the country, one who 
has been the recipient of (hackneyed) many honors as a tribute 
to his untiring efforts (cliché) for civic betterment. To intro- 
duce him adequately is too ambitious a task for my poor powers 
(true). With words that fail (true) and a heart too full for 
utterance (bromide), I present Mr. Henry Golphin.’ 

Here is spiritual compensation for the taciturn: ‘Blessed is he 
who has nothing to say and cannot be induced to say it.’” 


+ 


WITH creativity becoming the watchword of educational en- 
deavor, it seems apropos to mention an anthology of secondary- 
school verse entitled Younger Poets, edited by Nellie B. Sergent. 
The poems are by young writers representing all the states, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, and twenty-two different nationalities. The 
subject matter of the poems covers an equally wide range, as do 
the forms in which they are written. Following is a nice bit 
written by Abraham Stepansky, of South Philadelphia High 
School : 

Build in your dreams a future time 
And build it as you wish it, too. 
Picture it often, high and fair; 
And then just hold it always there. 


Remember, only building thus 
Can life’s attainments come to us. 
Who builds no castles in the air 
Will build no castles anywhere. 
A 

Just the thing to use in campaigning for new members or in 
arousing interest in national, sectional, state, and city conven- 
tions is the following anecdote: 

A certain pastor went to call on a backslider who had once 
been a regular attendant in his congregation. He found the 
man sitting beside an open fire. Without saying a word, the 
minister took the tongs, lifted a glowing coal from the fire 
and laid it on the hearthstone. In silence they watched it quickly 
die out. Then the backslider spoke: “You needn’t say a word, 


” 


sir; I'll be there next Sunday! 

This is only one of a hundred “break-the-ice” anecdotes com- 
prising a chapter of The Toastmaster’s Manual by Harold W. 
Donahue. The book will lend valuable aid to the man behind the 
meeting, convention, banquet, luncheon, or whatever you are 
having, for its 239 pages are replete with suggestions on vital 
matters, such as how to select and work with committee chair- 
men; how to prepare a financial budget and keep within it; how 
to put showmanship into your meetings; how and where to find 
speakers; how to gain and maintain order; how to introduce a 
speaker, and even how to conduct a speakerless banquet! 

Every man or woman who has ever been behind a meeting 
will appreciate the reply given by Marshal Joffre to the query 
of a newspaper correspondent concerning who really won the 
battle of the Marne. “I can’t answer that,” Marshal Joffre re- 
plied, “but I can tell you that if the battle of the Marne had 
been lost, the blame would have been on me.” This anecdote, 
in the opening paragraph of the book, is the author’s straight- 
forward challenge—even warning—to those who would turn hum- 
drum meetings into success gatherings where enthusiasm and 
good sense rule the day or days. 


A 


To Educational Music Magazine: Hearty congratulations 
upon the attractive cover design and format adopted in the 
September edition. 

A 

“Wuat Shall We Read About the Movies?”’, by William 
Lewin, is a guide to the many books about motion pictures: 
their history, science, industry, art, future. Mr. Lewin is chair- 
man of the Motion Picture Committee, Department of Secondary 
Education, National Education Association. Any of the ninety- 
two books and periodicals listed in this comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy are obtainable through Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 138 Washington Street, Newark, New Jersey, as 
is Mr. Lewin’s own compilation. 

JESSIE M. THOMAS 
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Speaking of the St. Louss Meeting 


Why a Convention? 


T IS MY BELIEF that conventions are a waste of time— 
I unless they show definite benefits, resulting in im- 
proved conditions in the field they represent and in 
specific values afforded to the individuals who attend. 

Just what does that mean in our field, at the present 
moment? For instance, at St. Louis next spring, will 
we be able to assemble for our members outstanding 
examples of new developments in every branch of our 
field, so that every member of our Conference can take 
home the newest ideas, the newest methods, the most 
advanced thought? Can we gather together in rela- 
tively small groups to discuss and evaluate certain prac- 
tices which are not generally accepted by our contem- 
poraries? Can we so develop our program that each 
section meeting, each clinic or laboratory program will 
point the way to future development and higher stand- 
ards? 

The responsibility for the St. Louis M.E.N.C. con- 
vention program rests largely with your president, who 
sought advice and suggestions from the entire member- 
The replies to the 
questionnaire are most engrossing—and are very much 
appreciated. Some members merely suggested that cer- 
tain organizations or individuals be given places on the 
program ; a great many, however, asked for certain types 
of demonstrations or discussions; others proposed 
specific questions or outlined problems in their own ex- 
perience. In the light of these responses to the ques- 
tionnaire, I have determined to build a program that 
will accomplish certain definite objectives in each branch 
of our field of service. 


ship by means of a questionnaire. 


The Focal Points 


It is not expected that we shall treat each individual 
problem separately ; time and facilities are not available 
during a one-week convention. However, in the degree 
that the section meetings, as well as the clinics and 
laboratory sessions, serve as a media for assembling and 
disseminating the results of the experimentation, study, 
and practical experience of the entire school music field, 
each meeting becomes a focal point for the problems 
pertaining to a certain division, phase or special activity 
in our field. 

In this respect the section meetings are becoming in- 
creasingly important. All of these meetings, in the 
Conference custom, will be in charge of committees of 
specialists in their respective fields. Each committee 
has been charged with the responsibility to build a 
program which will answer two major requirements— 
or to have no program at all. These requirements are 
simple, but they demand a great deal of conscientious 
effort on the part of the committees: Each section meet- 
ing at St. Louis must represent the results of actual 
studies directed by the committee to the end that the 
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demonstrations, discussions and expositions shall 
(1) present an evaluation of current practices in the 
assigned branch or phase of music education, with re- 
gard to the relationship to general educational trends, 
including correlation, integration, and appreciation ; 
(2) point the way to future progress in the branch or 
phase as a part of the general contribution of music to 
the educational program. 

The members of these committees, some three hundred 
strong, are scouring the country for new ideas and for 
examples of outstanding results in every phase of our 
profession. Those who are assigned programs will 
bring to St. Louis for your consideration what they 
believe will measure up to the requirements in full degree. 


The Convention Plan in General 

The general sessions will be devoted in part to con- 
sideration of the two major objectives of this Con- 
ference administration, namely, the expansion of music 
education in rural areas and the carry-over of music 
education into community life. These are problems of 
vital interest to every member of the Conference. 

Promotional and applied aspects of music education 
will be largely covered in the assignments accepted by 
our affiliated organizations, the National School Band 
Association, the National School Orchestra Association 
and the National School Vocal Association. These or- 
ganizations will conduct daily clinics and laboratory ses- 
sions, in addition to assembling and presenting a National 
High School Band, a National High School Orchestra, 
a National High School Choral Festival and a National 
Elementary School Orchestra. 

The Missouri Music Educators Association will pre- 
sent the All-Missouri Rural School Music Festival, 
illustrating some of the most adaptable phases of music 
education available for rural school children and prac- 
tical methods of making music education function in 
rural communities. 

So far in this writing, nothing has been said regarding 
the great festival features of the St. Louis convention— 
the contributions of the St. Louis schools, the symphony 
concert, and the official observance of the centennial of 
school music and the hundredth anniversary of the St. 
Louis Public Schools. These and many more items 
will be taken up later. 

One thing i can promise now. No one and no group 
will be given a place on the program merely out of 
courtesy. The program will bristle with proven talent, 
with people who have ideals and ideas that are practical. 
There probably will also be some ideas that are not prac- 
tical, for you to help explode. 

The St. Louis convention is your opportunity to be 
served and to serve. Will you be there? 


President, Music Educators National Conference. 
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A 


i you can answer the following questions 
with assurance you can probably afford to 
stay away from the St. Louis meeting. 


In what ways can self-recordings be of 
tremendous value in teaching music? How 
can a school acquire its own recording equip- 
ment at no expense to the school? 


What are the three most practical methods 
of introducing music education into rural 
schools? Which is least expensive? Which 
is most practical? What progress has been 
made in developing instrumental music in 
rural one-room schools? How far is it pos- 
sible to develop instrumental ensembles in 
one-room schools? In neighboring rural 
schools? What methods are available in this 


field ? 


What practical uses can be made of radio 
in music education? How can radio function 
in schools having no music teachers? Can 
radio or phonograph recordings take the 
place of music teachers? Can radio, record- 
ings, sound film, be of appreciable aid to 
music teaching? Are they too expensive to 
be practical? 


Have the so-called recreation instruments 
(guitar, ukulele, banjo, mandolin, harmonica) 
any place in school music? If so, where and 
how? What place, if any, have the so-called 
melody instruments (fife, bells, saxette, clar- 
ette, one-scale xylophone, etc.)? Should 
there be a progressive relationship between 
rhythm bands, melody instrument ensembles, 
and instrumental music as we know it today? 


Are “a cappella” choirs overemphasized? 
Has there been a loss to music education 
through lack of attention to accompanied 
singing? Is there justification for the criti- 
cism that not enough attention is given in 
school to fundamentals pertaining to use of 
the singing voice? 

Shall we go the whole way in the integra- 
tion of music with other subjects, or shall 
we insist upon a two-way plan whereby chil- 
dren are still given the opportunity to learn 
music? Or are there, in practice, such things 
as “whole way” and “two ways” in music 
integration? 


Your Onn Conference Questionnatre 





Is music reading no longer a desirable ob- 
jective of music education? Can music read- 
ing be taught as a joyous experience? Can 
the so-called melody instruments serve as aids 
to music reading in a practical manner? Can 
young children compose original music and 
write it down correctly? Will such practice 
aid in music reading? 


Should music appreciation continue to be 
taught as a separate subject, as listening les- 
sons, or should it be a major objective in 
every music period? How can music appre- 
ciation be included in such classes as band, 
orchestra, choir? 


Are music contests dying out? In what 
ways are the competitive festivals an improve- 
ment over the music contest? What are the 
present trends in such events? What type 
of event is gaining in popularity and what 
type is dying out? 


What types of community music activities 
are developing most rapidly in various sec- 
tions of the country? What types of organi- 
zations have greatest appeal to high school 
graduates? What can you do in your com- 
munity to stimulate the formation of out-of- 
school seciomusic activities? Where can you 
go for practical information that will enable 
you to foster sociomusic groups? 


These are some of the questions that you 
and your fellow members are asking. You 
can answer many of them. But what person 
can answer all of them? And what person 
could not add more questions to the list? 
Perhaps you have some that are important 
in your own work. If so, send them in and 
we shall refer them to the proper committee 
for their “study budget.” 


The St. Louis convention is the 1938 battle- 
ground for the vindication of worth-while 
ideas and for the junking of impractical 
theories in the entire field of music educa- 
tion. We shall never reach the point where 
all problems can be solved and all questions 
answered, but we hope the St. Louis meeting 
will lead us well on the way in the march 


of progress. 
J. E. M. 
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Instrumental Music for Crippled C. hildren 


GLADYS M. McALISTER 


Principal, Michael Dowling School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


nw January, 1936, instruction in instrumental music was begun 
i. Michael Dowling School for Crippled Children, and this 
work has had a marked influence upon the entire school. To 
Works Progress Administration goes the credit for having 
launched this splendid project. Although the school had long 
been conscious of a real need for this kind of training, lack of 
funds had prevented anything being done about it. 

In the meantime, a way had been found which enabled one of 
the girls to rise above almost insurmountable handicaps and 
realize a dream she had long cherished of being able to play. 
Her success paved the way for the work at Dowling School. 
This girl, who had come into the world without hands or feet, 
had the good fortune of possessing an abundance of those qualities 
which enable one to triumph in spite of obstacles. So strong 
was her urge to play that she had gone to a man in her church, 
an instructor in instrumental music, and had explained her case, 
telling of her ambition to play an instrument and asking what 
the possibilities were for a girl without hands. 

E. G. Clingman, the instructor referred to, became very much 
interested in the case. He studied the situation, drew up specifi- 
cations for a special slide trombone, had plaster impressions made 
of the girl’s arms and submitted these to a manufacturer, who 
fashioned an instrument equipped with a cuff of leather and with 
hooks and rings, which enabled her to hold the horn and play it. 
Today, Evelyn is in high school, and there she holds first chair 
in the band and orchestra. 

Mr. Clingman’s interest did not cease when he had helped 
Evelyn. He felt that if she had cherished the hope to play, 
other handicapped boys and girls were doing likewise, and that 
what she had accomplished others could do also. He recognized 
not only the educational, social, and cultural values of the train- 
ing, but also the therapeutic possibilities as well. He came to 
Dowling to see if a plan could be worked out whereby music 
lessons could be provided for the children. Steps were taken to 
enlist the aid of Works Progress Administration. The school 
asked that a teacher be appointed to give lessons to the children 
in their homes after school. 


o 


It was a somewhat breath-taking experience to return after 
the Christmas holidays and find Mr. Clingman ready and waiting 
to begin work, not after school but during the school day! 
Already the school day was so overcrowded with treatment 
schedules of various kinds that it was difficult for the teachers 
to find time for the academic work. After all, that work had 
to go on for the teachers are expected to cover the same amount 
of work as do teachers in other schools, in spite of the many 
interruptions. Where to find time was a real problem. The 
teachers met and the matter was discussed from all angles. It 
was the consensus of opinion that this was an opportunity that 
we could not afford to let the children miss, that music in their 
lives undoubtedly would mean far more than the arithmetic, 
spelling, or other academic work which they would miss while 
taking their music lessons. Perhaps it was a case of putting 
first things first, for since time could not be found, it was decided 
that it would have to be taken from other work. 

The instruction was offered to children from the fifth through 
the eighth grades. The first assembly for those interested was 
called and no time was lost that day in getting from the 
lunchroom to the auditorium. Row after row of eager children 
filed in, some on crutches, some in wheel chairs, some on kiddy 


cars. There was no mistaking the gleam of anticipation in their 
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eyes for anything but real interest and enthusiasm. Those who 
were a bit skeptical said, “Just wait until the newness wears off, 
you will see that they are just like other children.” If anything, 
after a year’s time, the interest has increased, and instead of the 
excitement of the first few weeks, there is now earnestness about 
the work, as well as evidence of inner joy and satisfaction in it. 

A few days ago, one of the sixth grade boys said, “Music 
means a lot to me. I’d rather miss all the clubs and schooling 
in the world than miss my music!” Most of the children feel 
the same way about it, and they do have to give up their club 
During the noon hour, when the orchestra is practicing, 
the clubs meet. There are various kinds of clubs: art, wood- 
work, airplane, stamp, and dramatic. These children have had 
to make a choice and their choice has been music. 

The first two weeks were spent in organization, meeting the 
pupils in groups, discussing the work with them, explaining the 
requirements in handling and playing the different instruments, 
and in advising them as to the instruments they were best fitted 
to play. Pictures were shown, various instruments were brought 
in, and demonstrations were given. 


work. 


A 


The next problem that confronted the school was that of se- 
curing instruments since many children were unable to buy 
their own. Those who could buy them were encouraged to do 
so; kind friends came to the rescue with others, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association bought several. Among our most loyal 
supporters have been our good friends the Rotarians; one of 
their number not only helped in the matter of instruments, but 
also has given his moral support and encouragement, which 
mean so much in an undertaking of this kind. 

For borrowed instruments, a small rental fee is charged, be- 
cause of the wholesome effect on the children. The money thus 
obtained is used for repair work. At first the children were 
scheduled for daily lessons of fifteen minutes duration, but now 
scarcely a child has more than one lesson a week because of the 
number to be accommodated. As soon as possible, pupils playing 
instruments of the same type were grouped because of the in- 
centives afforded and the economy of time involved. 

At present over seventy pupils are receiving instruction, and 
there is a waiting list of boys and girls eager for the time when 
they will be told that they, too, may have lessons. They do not 
ask just once and let it go at that; instead hardly a day passes 
that some child does not ask, ““_Do you know when Mr. Clingman 
is going to take me?” 

When summer intervened, groups of children met in different 
sections of the city on different days to. continue their work. 
Physically normal children in the neighborhood with at least the 
same degree of skill were welcomed to the group. One boy 
was brought in from Lake Minnetonka twice each week so that 
he would not miss this opportunity, and his younger brother 
got an instrument and came, too. 

The day finally came when all children who had achieved 
some degree of proficiency were grouped to form the school 
orchestra. To play well enough to be a member of the orchestra 
had been a strong incentive during those first months. The 
first public appearance of this group was on a Memorial Day 
program. Since then the orchestra has played for various 
Dowling assemblies, for parent-teacher meetings, and for assem- 
blies in two local high schools. Through instruction in instru- 
mental music, a new avenue of expression has been opened for 
handicapped children, when so many others are closed. At last, 
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immeasurable. 

Never have the Dowling pupils been so vitally and so sincerely 
interested in any school activity as they have been in their music 
work. Not only is interest manifested by the children partici- 
pating but also by all members of the school, who have a feeling 
of great pride in the orchestra and its achievements. Many 
children ask to spend their noon hour listening to the rehearsals 
and seem to experience the keenest joy from this vicarious 
participation. 

A boy, fourteen years of age, a severe spastic case, who speaks 
with great difficulty, and is almost lacking in any ability to 
coordinate, has someone push his wheel chair into the auditorium 
each He seems to find relaxation in listening. He is 
endeavoring to play a drum, and it is surprising how well he 
plays, in spite of his inability to codrdinate. 


noon. 


” 


Not only are the children interested, but teachers, attendants, 
and bus drivers drop in to listen during the noon hour. That 
the orchestra is not well balanced, that there are too many of 
certain instruments and too few of others, does not make the 
slightest difference. They like to see the pupils’ enjoyment, 
their absorption in the work, and the progress they are making. 

The music supervisor commented, on her last visit, that since 
Dowling had become music-minded, the music of the entire 
building had improved. While the instrumental music training 
is doing much for the whole school, it is doing most for those 
receiving the instruction and for those playing in the orchestra. 
It is giving these boys and girls a chance to do what other 
children are doing without a feeling of incompetence and inade- 
quacy. In fact, it gives them a feeling of prestige for is not the 
whole school proud of their achievements? 

When children who have been members of the orchestra are 
deemed ready by the doctor to be transferred to regular schools, 
if there is an orchestra in that school they are welcomed as 
members. They are accepted as their physically normal brothers 
and sisters are, and they are gaining recognition in a socially 
desirable way. 

At the close of last term, among those transferred to high 
school were several who had played at Dowling. Immediately 
they were accepted as members of the high school band or 
orchestra. Think what that does for the morale of these young 
people and think what it means to Dowling pupils to feel that 
their instrumental training is making them potential members 
of high school bands or orchestras. A fifth grade boy who had 
played a drum in our orchestra recently moved to Los Angeles. 
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they, too, are having their chance and the benefits derived are 





Orchestra from the Dowling School for Crippled Children (Minneapolis) Playing for a General Session of the North 


He wrote that they have an orchestra there, too, and he is 
playing the drum in it. Another boy, a seventh grader who 
had had violin lessons at Dowling, was transferred a short 
time ago to a regular school where they have no instrumental 
training. A few days later his mother called asking that a violin 
teacher be recommended so that he could continue his work. 

For the children in the orchestra, life seems to have taken on 
They are different, more alert, more responsive, 
more dependable and they have more poise. One boy said, 
“Since I have been playing in the orchestra I am more sure of 
myself.” The mental attitude of these boys and girls is different. 
Already music is a potent influence in their lives. 

Most of the pupils have learned to transpose so they can have 
the added opportunity of playing from the community songbook 
at home, of helping with the Sunday school music at church, 
of playing the songs in their music book at school. Being able 
to play with a group whether it be in the school orchestra, the 
family, neighborhood or church ensemble helps to reduce self- 
consciousness to a minimum. The child is no longer a wistful 
onlooker, but a rightful member of the group who has his con- 
tribution to make. 

In a group such as this, I need not mention the many educa- 
tional and cultural advantages afforded by instrumental training 
but I would like to mention some of the therapeutic benefits 
which we feel are so important. Through this training weak 
muscles are being strengthened, tense muscles are being relaxed, 
and general codrdination and breath control have improved. In 
some instances, [ feel that this instrumental music training is 
meaning more to the physical well-being of the child than the 
treatments received in the corrective department. 

One of the important factors in the success of this work is 
the teacher. Dowling has been fortunate in having a man ap- 
pointed who accepts the work as a challenge; a man with an 
understanding heart, sympathetic but not sentimentally so, patient 
and ingenious in finding ways of helping handicapped boys and 
girls surmount handicaps. 


a new meaning. 


oo 


The Works Progress Administration has paved the way for 
this work. Now it remains for us to make instrumental music 
instruction a permanent part of the school program. Not only 
do I advocate this work as being the right of handicapped chil- 
dren who desire to play, but I feel it should be made more 
accessible to all children of elementary school age. 

While only a few of our boys and girls may earn their liveli- 
hood through this channel, all will have a greater appreciation 
and understanding of music and their lives will be richer and 
more satisfying because of this early training. 
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SIXTEEN ESSENTIAL 


Music Educators 


* 
* 


FOR 


Z Choral Technics by Will Earhart 
($1.50)}—A high school text that covers completely the 
field of choral proficiency, musicianship, and repertory. 


@ Fundamentals of Musicianship — 
Abridged Edition, Book |, by Smith, Krone and Schaeffer 
($1.50) —A junior edition of the exhaustive parent 
text.for secondary school use, it lays the same stress on the 
importance of a sound fundamental basis for musicianship. 


@ Fundamentals of Musicianship — 
i and Il by Smith and Krone ($2.50 each) — The 
first two volumes of a series that will be a MUST on all 
music educator's curricula. 


4, Music To The Listening Ear by Will 
Earhart ($2.00) — A book on music appreciation equally 
at home with a group of college students or with the sit- 
by-the-fire music lovers. 


@ Choral Music and Its Practice by 
Noble Cain ($2.00) — Teachers and conductors of choral 
groups have found this book by the director of Chicago's 
famed A Cappella Choir a fund of dependable informa- 
tion and practical counsel 


6. Harmony Simplified by Ralph L. 
Baldwin and Wilbur P. Witte, Books | and Il (50 cents 
each) — Direct, concise, simple, these books develop in 
the student: ear training, keyboard practice, and written 
harmonization. 


-P Practical Musical Criticism by Oscar 
Thompson ($2.00) — A comprehensive guide book rang- 
ing from practical suggestions for those wishing to achieve 
perfection in the field of musical criticism to a summing up 
of the relation of criticism to the art, to the musician, to 
the public. 


S. The Eloquent Baton by Will Earhart 
($1.50) — The only book that observes, describes and 
teaches the art of beat modification through which con- 
ductors give expression to the established forms of con- 
ductorial practice. 


WI TMARK & 


PROGRESSIVE 
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TEXTBOOKS 





9 @ Problems In Public School Music by 
Jacob Kwalwasser ($2.00) — In which over-emphasis of 
technical and academic factors in music education is 
deplored; and, in which an attempt to vitalize music 
education by giving it a tenable philosophy is made. 


1 0. The Art of Improvisation by T. Carl 
Whitmer ($2.50) — A subject whose basic principles are 
simple enough is presented in a clear buoyant style with 
an eye, chiefly, toward stimulating extempore playing on 
the piano at home as well as by church organists. 


1 a Score Reading by Martin Bernstein 
($2.50) — This manual, the first P its kind in the English 
language, has been designed to allow a systematic pre- 
sentation of all of the various elements of score reading. 


1 _ The Scholes Music Handbook by 
Dr. Percy A. Scholes ($1.50) — A miniature encyclo- 
pedia, both authoritative and entertaining, that is already 
a standby with the musical world. 


1 3. Hot Jazz by Hugues Panassie 
($5.00) — A tasteful and erudite book on the principles 
of swing music, and at the same time a fascinating account 
of great hot soloists, bands, compositions, and arrangers. 


@ Dance Arranging by Paul Weirick 
($5.00) — A complete guide to the art of arranging for 
modern dance bands. 


1 5. The Meaning and Teaching of 
Music by Dr. Will Earhart ($3.00) — Outlines the broad 
basic philosophy that should underly music education and 
presents specific technics for its applications. 


1 6. Music Appreciation by Dr. Percy 
Scholes ($4.00) — A thorough analysis of the history and 
technics of music appreciation that studies the many ways 
and means of teaching the subject, with invaluable hints 
anc. procedures. 
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Mx a high school orchestra violinist has pondered this 
question while reading concert or contest numbers for 
the first time, or while studying his part preparatory to tryouts. 
His degree of accuracy and his quickness of response to this 
will bring either joy or dismay to the heart of the director. 
Indeed, there may be a few directors who have raised their eye- 
brows in seeking this answer which means so much to the effective 
playing of their string sections. One ventures to include direc- 
tors because there may be some who are primarily band men 
or vocalists, and, while they may know the effects they want from 
the strings, they are on slightly unfamiliar ground when con- 
fronted with certain problems of violin technique such as shifting 
in all its many uses and aspects. No one will deny that this 
very intimate part of a violinist’s equipment can be learned best 
by actually doing it with one’s own bow and fingers. Even 
though the orchestra director may lack this intimate acquaintance 
with the problem of shifting, he may learn some things by 
observation, while others will become clear only by gaining some 
knowledge of the general principles underlying this important 
part of string technique. In a brief attempt to shed some light 
on this problem we will leave out of the discussion bow tech- 
nique—which is the ability to play the different styles of bowing 
such as martelé, staccato, spiccato, etc.—and the skill necessary 
in playing the varied rhythmical patterns which are present on 
every page of orchestra music. Back of these skills is the ability 
to codrdinate the left-hand fingers with the movements of the 
bow. This discussion presupposes this ability. The sum of all 
these bow and left-hand skills plus the use of the positions is the 
problem of shifting and of the portamento. 


The violin student, for a year or more of his study, is confined 
to that part of the finger board known as the first position. Here 
he gains command over a tonal range of two octaves and a 
fourth, or from the open G string to C, two octaves above 
middle C on the piano. Then appears the third position book; 
the second, fourth, fifth, and possibly the sixth positions follow 
in rapid succession. By this time the violinist knows that to 
play any note above high C, he must shift into one of the higher 
positions. In his orchestra part he is lured on by the appearance 
of a high note or succession of high notes, a wild dash is made 
along the finger board towards the bridge, and there he is! Or 
is he? As soon as possible he drops back to first position. 


This state of affairs was brought very forcibly to my attention 
recently when, as director of a newly organized junior sym- 
phony orchestra, it was my first duty to have auditions with 
each violin candidate. There were twenty or more in all. Their 
previous orchestra experience consisted of from one semester to 
two years or more in a junior or senior high school organization. 
A very few of them had studied privately for from one to six 
years. All said that they “knew” third position and above, and 
all showed that they knew positions were to be used in reaching 
high notes. It did not seem to occur to any of them that posi- 
tions were ever used for any other reason! However, at the 
first rehearsal it was apparent that they were all first position 
violinists at heart. This seemed to me an appalling situation in 
view of their previous experience both in orchestra and as 
students of their instruments. May I say here that, in this article, 
I have in mind especially the average school violinist who has 
come to the orchestra by way of the violin classes, and who is 
a product of the group method of instruction, having had few 
private lessons. Many an orchestra director must have noticed 
the inability of many of his violinists to make use of skills which 
he feels sure they must have acquired in their classes. Even many 
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players who have had the advantage of private lessons seem at a 
loss to know what to do with some of their technical equipment 
in an orchestra. The director with practical knowledge of strings 
can help his students to codrdinate their knowledge, but the di- 
rector who is strictly a band man or a vocalist will have to take 
what the strings offer him unless he can guide them around some 
of their most common stumbling blocks. 


Therefore, at our first rehearsal, we tried “To a Columbine” 
from the suite Jn the Woodlands by Carl Busch. (See Example 
No. 1.) The lovely eight measures of the opening were played by 
all in the first position! This passage is in the first position as far 
as pitch is concerned, but to play it effectively, expressively, and 
beautifully is an impossibility without a very simple use of the 
first and third positions and of the portamento. With a key 
signature of three flats, my violinists knew there was something 
wrong with their first position playing, but no one seemed to 
know quite what to do about it. A digression may not be out of 
place here. Most string players are appallingly lax in the mat- 
ter of knowing the key in which they are playing; or worse than 
this, they are not even aware of the number of sharps or flats 
in the signature before they play the first note. Occasionally at 
rehearsal, ask one of your string players to look you straight in 
the eye and tell you the key signature. More often than not you 
will get a puzzled look or a blank stare, as if it mattered in what 
key one is playing! Take your players by surprise from time to 
time and you will soon find them taking notice of the key signa- 
ture with a consequent decrease in the number of wrong notes, 
such as playing open strings when none are possible. The key 
signature is one of the most important factors determining the 
use of the positions. And so, in this opening phrase it was most 
embarrassing to have no open strings available. The grace notes 
in the fourth measure were not even attempted. One could cite 
indefinitely passages such as this one which demand shifting. 
They abound on every page of orchestra music. How much dif- 
ferent the effect when played this way! (See Example No. 1.) 


Andante 




















Exampte No. 1 


Perhaps we should stop here in an attempt to propose some 
guiding principles for our school violinists which may be of value. 
Very apparently a shift to a higher position must be made when 
the pitch is higher than two octaves above middle C. School 
violinists seem to err most frequently in their choice of positions 
when the tempo is moderate and there is need for the expressive 
style of playing. A routined player will make use of the 
portamento frequently even though the passage lies in the first 
position as far as pitch is concerned. It is difficult to gather 
together a set of rules without quoting passage after passage to 
illustrate them. 

Fundamentally, shifting is a very simple matter. The word 
defines the deed. If a violinist moves from one position to 
another he shifts whether the notes be indicated separate bow or 
slurred. The portamento is “the passing from one tone to another 
in a continuous glide through all the intervening tones”—in the 
case of stringed instruments, with one bow. It is the artistic 
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realization of shifting, and adds to two or more tones a special 
intensity and an emotional value which they would otherwise 
lack. When two tones in different positions are joined by a slur, 
the violinist plays portamento in connecting them. Unless a 
glissando is desired there is usually no true portamento effect 
when the two tones are played with separate bows; there can be 
only shifting from one to the other with perhaps a suggestion of 
portamento in shifting from the first tone to the second tone. 

First, a generalization which will do away with a multitude of 
orchestral sins is that as the possibility of using open strings 
decreases (because of the number of sharps or flats in the signa- 
ture), the use of the positions should increase. If the signature 
is three or four flats or sharps, beware of first position exclu- 
sively. By skillful shifting the violinist can keep himself from 
getting into those difficulties which result in inartistic and inac- 
curate performance. This is particularly true if there are grace 
notes or trills in connection with the principal notes. 

The rules for shifting and for obtaining a good portamento 
are surprisingly simple and can be stated very clearly. For the 
string player to know these rules is the first essential. Observing 
them and becoming skilled in their use is always a major problem 
for the violinist. If one is to shift from a tone in the first posi- 
tion to one in the third, separate bow, the change of position and 
the change of bow should be done simultaneously. If it happens 
that there is an open string between certain tones, the left hand 
usually prepares itself for the new position while the bow is 
playing the open string. This is true no matter how widely 
separated the positions are, even from the first to the seventh. 
For the portamento, in connecting two slurred notes in different 
positions, the ruies are as follows: If the two tones are played 
by different fingers, as from the first to the second or third, the 
hand must be carried towards the new tone and the new position 
on the finger which plays the first tone. Sometimes this rule is 
disregarded by violinists when a certain effect is desired. They 
then shift into the tone on the finger which plays the second 
tone. This exceptional and special disregard of the fundamental 
rule need seldom be used in school orchestras. It is obvious that 
frequently two tones are played by the same finger on one string 
with real portamento effect. 

Of course the whole idea of the portamento is to produce that 
beautiful effect so common in singing and so adaptable to strings. 
Indeed, one can sing on the violin only by a skillful use of the 
bow and the left hand. Therefore, limit any passage to as few 
strings as possible. Was it not Paganini who had such a grand 
time while in prison playing hour after hour on one string? 
There is nothing particularly expressive about playing on the 
open strings, and so it is wise to avoid them as much as possible 
in melodic passages. If our violinists find themselves whipping 
the bow from one string to another and back again in rapid 
tempo they may be playing in the wrong position. Certain types 
of passages need rapid string change, to be sure, but the awkward 
and unnecessary change is the one referred to here. Such changes 
may be completely eliminated by the use of the positions. In this 
connection a definite rule might be stated as follows: If a pas- 
age consisting of a group of notes, say on the E, A, or D strings, 
involves the playing of a note or notes a half step or a whole 
step lower than that of the open string, as for example e to d 
or d-sharp in Example No. 2, the third position is imperative in 
order that the passage may be played on one string instead of 
two (the A string in the case of this example). This applies 
specifically to a rapid succession of eighth or sixteenth notes, as 
in Example No. 2. 















Exampte No. 2 


In rapid arpeggio passages, wide in pitch range, the violinist 
may find himself staying in the first position until forced to make 
a wild dash into higher positions, and often missing the notes. 
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The fault here lies in not ascending to the highest position neces- 
sary by easy stages. In going up stairs one does not try to jump 
from the bottom step to the top one with a chance of missing the 
top. One might risk three steps at a time, but not more. And 
so, in the measures given below, the player should proceed from 
the first position to the sixth by way of the third. (See Example 
No. 3.) Although this example is from a Beethoven quartet— 
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Examp.e No. 3 


Op. 18, No. 6, “Menuetto”—innumerable passages such as this 
one are to be found in orchestra music. 

In rapid scale-like passages get all of the notes, or as many as 
possible “under the fingers.” The following measures—from 


“March of the Spanish Soldiery” by J. deSmetsky— are impos- 
sible in the first position, awkward to the extreme in the third 
position, but perfectly easy and clear in the second and third 
(See Example No. 4.) 


positions combined. 








What abiding friends the violinist could have in the two step- 
children of all the positions if he would but cultivate their friend- 
ship! I refer to the half and the second positions. They are 
friends who will never fail him in an emergency. Yet their 
study and their practical uses are avoided as the plague by the 
average student. One might quote a volume of passages which 
would illustrate their practical value. Unfortunately it is usually 
late in his career before the violinist greets these two friends by 
their first names. 

In wide skips of two octaves or more, the positions should be 
used so that there will be no unnecessary shifting as far as the 
left hand is concerned. Skips of two octaves or more beginning 
with the G string C as the lowest note, need the use of the posi- 
tions. Only in this way can the tones be played securely and with 
some chance of getting them in tune. (See Example No. 5, 
Maritana by Wallace.) 
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Exampte No. 5 


If the following passage in the advanced violin part from the 
Pique Dame Overture by Suppé is attempted in the third posi- 
tion, the effect will be badly blurred because of the rapid tempo 
and the speed necessary in the string change. If played in the 
second position, it will be perfectly easy and clear. (See Exam- 
ple No. 6 a.) The same passage in the first violin part lies an 
octave lower and needs the third position or it will be ineftectively 
played. (See Example No. 6 b.) This may seem almost like 





























“trick fingering” but it is a perfectly legitimate use of the second 
and third positions for the sake of effectiveness. In both passages 
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the first finger must be held down. Economy of motion is the 
aim here as well as in other instances. Failure to make a prac- 
tical use of the positions in passages such as these will result in 
much cloudy playing no matter how fast the fingers and bow 
may move, in fact the faster the cloudier! 

The majority of school violinists are woefully weak when the 
direction is to play 8va. When this is required the player must 
be able to visualize the notes as they would appear if written 
out, and he must know his positions. Intelligent approach to this 
difficulty, and practice in it will help the player become skilled 
in this important part of his technical equipment. Almost always 
an 8va passage will take the player into the positions. The 
player who is skilled in the use of the positions will have little 
trouble, but for the one who is just on speaking terms with them, 
this requirement will present a real difficulty. A comparison of 
the different positions will help the player to make an intelligent 
effort to play 8va. As a suggestion of the identity between the 
different positions let us notice this comparison. The fingering 
in the fourth position on each of the three higher strings is iden- 
tical with the fingering in the first position on the next lower 
string. The E string will more often be used in 8va playing 
than any of the others. The following melody—“I Watch the 
Ships,” old folk song, Foresman Book III—will serve to illus- 
trate this point although one position alone may not always 
suffice for the 8va melody. (See Example No. 7 a, b.) 

First position 
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Fourth position 
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Exampte No. 7 


Several positions may need to be used in playing a melody 
marked Sul G, Sul D, or Sul A. One perfect example of this is 
the Bach “Air for G String.” This composition is worthy of 
careful study by any orchestra director who does not feel at 
home in the use of the positions. Another fine example in school 
orchestra works is the Sul G melody from Mayhew Lake’s march 








“The Pilgrim.” It is too well known to be quoted. Unless it is 
fingered as it should be played, the average violinist will pay no 
attention to the Sul G directions, or will make only a halfhearted 
attempt to play it so. 


What can the director do about these problems if he does not 
happen to be primarily a string player? The best way is to 
study some stringed instrument, particularly the violin, if time 
and opportunity permit. When he has at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of the violin he may then profitably study the bowing 
and fingering of violin compositions and, if possible, both hear 
and see them played. The slow movements of the standard violin 
concertos, such as the Mendelssohn E Minor, the Bruch G Minor, 
the Lalo Symphonie Espagnole, or the Wieniawski D Minor are 
beautiful examples of the expressive type of melody, and most 
editions are carefully fingered and bowed. They are particularly 
valuable in showing the practical and artistic use of the porta- 
mento. The marking of the livelier movements will also show 
how violinists make use of the positions in getting the notes 
“under the fingers.” If these concertos seem too difficult for the 
school orchestra director, let him examine a few of the many 
collections of violin solos, especially those played by such artists 
as Kreisler, Elman, or Heifetz. In the Universal Edition of 
string quartet literature, meticulous care is given to the bow and 
finger markings. 


How can the school orchestra director get uniformity in bow- 
ing, fingering, and phrasing from his string sections? First, by 
having the string parts marked by someone who knows strings 
intimately. Every change of position, every portamento, every 
unusual fingering, and the most effective and practical bowing 
should be indicated. Second, a spirit of teamwork must pervade 
the orchestra, so that the players will do their best to bring about 
uniformity of technique. There are always a few players who 
have the tendency to fight any special markings with the obstinacy 
of the spinach hater! In some subtle way these “free-lance” 
players will have to be shown the error of their ways. 


These are real problems that the director of any amateur or- 
chestra is bound to encounter. This brief article does not pre- 
sume to give all the answers to the many position problems 
which confront the player and the director. In fact, some of the 
points seem so self-evident as to be scarcely worth mentioning 
but, as the popular saying goes, “You'd be surprised!” 


Wisconsin Makes a Surve 


CHARLES B. RIGHTER 
State University of lowa, Department of Music, lowa City 


UNIQUE music extension program covering seventeen Wis- 
A consin cities was launched, for the first time in the state, 
by the Wisconsin School Music Association, March 15-April 3, 
1937. The estimated attendance was as follows: schools repre- 
sented by groups, 23; groups appearing, 80; number of teach- 
ers, 228; students participating, 2,980. Although the immediate 
results as evidenced by attendance and enthusiasm were at once 
impressive, it is believed that ultimately the most important con- 
sequence of this experiment in codrdinated endeavor may be 
realized in the adoption of a similar plan on a state-wide basis. 
As director of the clinics, it was my duty to observe the gen- 
eral conditions in the area covered and to report to the Asso- 
ciation the weak as well as the strong points, this toward the 
end that, by reason of systematic and critical examination, music 
education in the state may reach a higher level of attainment. 
Because of the fact that conditions similar to those revealed by 
the Wisconsin report are also prevalent in other states, it has 
been suggested that the findings be made available, through the 
JournaL columns, for the consideration of all music educators 
in the field. Accordingly, some of the most pertinent criticisms 
and suggestions are presented herewith. 
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Local directors and visiting supervisors codperated in con- 
ducting the clinics, but the time allotted to each group was used 
principally for demonstrations of various fundamentals and spe- 
cial problems rather than for the presentation in complete form 
of concert or contest material. The topics covered included the 
following: basic technique of instruments and of the voice, pos- 
ture, position, seating arrangement, tone quality, intonation, bal- 
ance, blend, dynamics, interpretation, drill methods, material, 
class organization, condition of instruments, conducting, etc. 

The general level of musical performance attained by most of 
the groups appearing on the clinical programs was definitely 
above average. Many groups were distinctly outstanding, some 
were only fair, and a very few showed the need of better or- 
ganization and more careful attention to systematic training in 
fundamentals. 

It was evident that the best teaching was being done by di- 
rectors who were highly trained as music teachers. A few 
groups were handicapped by instructors who lacked adequate 
training in music, but who, for administrative reasons, had been 
assigned to teach music classes in addition to other subjects. 

All schools had bands; all but two had some form of choral 
organization; only ten of the eighteen had orchestras. The bands 
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The material used in this method was thor- 
oughly tested in the classroom before the 
book was published. It has been carefully 
graded and should prove of especial value 
to teachers seeking better results with their 
clarinet section. 
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Op. 17 
Composer of “Symphonies Miniature” 


A modern grand march for concert or commenice- 
ment. It derives its name from the extensive em- 
ployment of antiphonal writing between the principal 
instrumental choirs. The form closely follows the 
sonata-allegro plan. While designed for grand or- 
chestra this march may be played effectively by a 
smaller group. 
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Fyffe is published in the following instrumentation: 
Violins I, II, III (Viola substitute), Viola, Cello and 
Piano. Special Obbligato Violin (3rd Pos.). Parts, 
ea. 20c; Piano, 40c. 





New Condensed Band Scores 


IN THE 
Ditson Symphonic Band Series 





FINLANDIA 
Jean Sibelius, Op. 26, No. 7 


An unusually complete presentation on five, or more, 
The various in- 


No. 1 


taves. Extra lines for Percussion 
struments are clearly indicated. 


Price, 75 cents 


No. 15 MU SING — Tone Picture 
COTTON BLOSSOMS 


—Humoresque 
By 


James R. Gillette 


Four to six stave scores with Percussion. These num- 
bers are novel in content and scoring, Cello and 
String Bass parts being introduced and the Wood- 


winds given prominence, 


Price, 50 cents 





A Meteoric Success! 


SKYROCKETS 
Descriptive March for Band 


By 
Cuyler Hershey Leonard 


Unusual harmonies and striking percussion effects are 
employed to illustrate skyrockets in action. This 6/8 
time march is not overly difficult and it has all of 
the essential melodic and rhythmic features, 


Ditson Standard Ed. for Band, No. 339—Price, 75c 
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Chamber Music Ensembles 


FOR 
Wind Instruments 





FUGUE IN C MINOR 
By 
Johann Sebastian Bach 


Quintet for 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 


Arranged by Harry Hirsh 
Score and Parts—Price, 75 cents 


RON DO—From Serenade No. 11 
By 
Weifgang Amadeus Mozart 


Quintet for 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 


Arranged by Harry Hirsh 
Score and Parts—Price, $1.25 
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The | 
CLIPPINGER | 
CLASS-METHOD 


VOICE CULTURE 


& 
[ D A CLIPPINGER 





ture. 





CHESTNUT STREET 


| 
| 
| OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
| 
i 





Price, $1.25 


VOICE CULTURE 


D. A. Clippinger 


For a number of years the author 
OF has enjoyed a well earned reputa- 
tion as an authority on voice cul- 
That 
been increasing is shown by the 
number of those who already have 
i : adopted the Clippinger Class 
Method for group teaching of the 
proper use of the voice in singing. 
This book clearly outlines the basic 
principles of good singing and sup- 
plies carefully and judiciously 
chosen study material. 
| mecessary 
| study is given. 


OF 


By 


Book One, 75 cents 


this reputation has Book Two, 75 cents 


All that is 


for a first season of 


graded tasks. 





MELODIA 


A Comprehensive Course in Sight Reading 


Samuel W. Cole and Leo R. Lewis 


This work, long an established success, continues to be used in many 
communities as the standard text book. 
years’ experience and is based on the premise that whatever may be the 
method of presenting the elements of the subject, the surest road to 
growth is through actual performance of a great number of carefully 
It is most carefully graded and arranged, includes both 
classic and modern music and keeps all parts in a limited voice range. 
Suitable for use with boys’, or girls’ voices, or both. 


(SOLFEGGIO) 


By 


Book Three, 75 cents 


Book Four, 75 cents 


Complete, $2.00 


It represents the result of many 











Supplementary Collections of Songs for Use in Vote Classes 


ART SONGS 


for 
SCHOOL and STUDIO 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Alfred Spouse 


First Year 


Medium High—$1.00 Medium Low—$1.00 


Nothing is more encouraging to students in voice 
classes than an early introduction to the literature 
of song. The authors of this book, realizing the 
necessity of inculcating in beginners an early, ap- 
preciation of the best in music, have carefully 
collated and edited 25 genuine art songs for this 
volume from composers such as: Bohm, Brahms, 
Cadman, Clokey, Dichmont, Franz, Godard, Gretch- 
aninoff, Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, Strickland 
and several folk songs in up-to-date arrangements. 





ART SONGS 


for 
SCHOOL and STUDIO 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Alfred Spouse 


Second Year 


Medium High—$1.00 Medium Low—$1.00 


The success of the volume for first year students 
inspired the publication of this volume to be used 
in the second year. Here the renowned editors had 


4 somewhat easier task, as the literature of song 
within reach of students at this stage of advance- 
ment is considerably more extensive. Brahms, Dens- 
more, Fisher, Franz, Grieg, Henschel, Jensen, 
Manney, Schubert, Schumann, Strickland, Sinding, 


chaikovsky and Watts are the composers who were 
alle’ upon to contribute to this volume. 


CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS 
For School and Studio 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 


Medium High—$1.00 Medium Low—$1.00 


These volumes contain 18 of the most valuable songs 
of the early Italian era and provide suitable sup- 
plementary material for voice classes and program 
numbers for vocalists. The editors, eniinent authori- 
ties on group singing, have added helpful suggestions 
on procedure in learning the songs and the Italian 
pronunciation. The following composers are repre- 
sented: Bencini, Caccini, Carissimi, Cavz'!i, Durante, 
Frescobaldi, Giordani, Lotti, Monteverde, Pergolesi, 
Peri, Rosa, Scarlatti, Secchi and Torelli. 





FRENCH ART SONGS 
For School and Studio 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 


Medium High—$1.00 Medium Low—$1.00 


There are 20 songs in this volume and the composers 
include: Bemberg, Chaminade, Chretién, Dalayrac, 
Debussy, Duparc, Fauré, Franck, Godard, Hahn, 
Lalo, Massenet, Provencal, Saint-Saéns, Widor and 
a song “‘C’est mon ami”, the melody of which is 
attributed to Queen Marie Antoinette. The notes on 
each song carry brief paragraph bits on the com- 
posers along with advice for an effective rendition. 
The matter of French pronunciation is well covered 
in the prefatory pages. 





SINGABLE SONGS 


for 


STUDIO and RECITAL 


Selected by Martin Mason 


High Voice—$1.00 Low Voice—$1.00 


After the student of the vocal art, whether engaged 
in class or private study, has mastered the funda- 
mentals, the first requisite is the building of a 
repertoire. Here in this album are 30 songs, by 
classic and modern composers, that offer a fine 
variety of “singable songs’ at a price that means 
real economy. The names of Brahms, Cadman, Car- 
penter, Clokey, Curran, Densmore, Franz, Gretch- 
aninoff, Grieg, LaForge, Rogers, Rubinstein, Schu- 
mann, Strickland and Tosti give some idea as to the 
type of songs included. 


SOMETHING TO SING 


First Year Songs for Study and 
Recreation 


Compiled by 
W. J. Baltzell and W. A. F. 


Medium Voice—$1.00 


The literature of song, ancient and modern, was 
carefully gone over, by the able editors, for ap- 
propriate material for this volume. The result is 33 
songs—American, English, French, German, Italian, 
Irish, Scotch and Welsh—with analytical notes on 
each and a symposium, by leading vocal authorities, 
on characteristics of songs for first year study. 
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were, for the most part, large and fairly well balanced; the 
choruses and glee clubs were of all descriptions but averaged 
high in size and balance of voices; the orchestras were defi- 
nitely below standard in size, instrumentation, and ability, except 
in three or four schools. This situation is probably due chiefly 
to the fact that few of the directors are string players, with the 
natural consequence that string instruction is neglected. 

More than half of the schools visited were adequately equipped 
in the matter of wind and percussion instruments; practically 
all of the schools having orchestras were in need of the essen- 
tial unusual string instruments. Violas, cellos, and string basses 
must be supplied by the school in sufficient numbers to insure 
correct balance if an orchestra is to be maintained. Violins plus 
wind instruments do not constitute an orchestra. 

The music presented by the vocal organizations was superior 
to that performed by either bands or orchestras. Most of the 
band music presented was of negligible musical value, although 
many of the numbers were chosen from the approved contest 
lists. The orchestra music was of considerably better quality 
than the band music. 

Only a few full scores were found in the conductor’s folders— 
four or five in all for band, probably twice that number for or- 
chestra. The usual explanation given was the cost of the 
scores and the limited budgets for music. In view of the time 
saved and the results obtained through the use of full scores, 
any failure to make use of this valuable teaching aid is short- 
sighted indeed. No number should be recommended for con- 
test use unless a full score is available. 

Many groups are handicapped in their work by having to re- 
hearse in rooms which are too small, or which are acoustically 
faulty. It is practically impossible to obtain satisfactory results 
in a room in which the sound reverberates, thus causing a con- 
tinuous dissonance during the rehearsal. One chord is still 
being heard after another has béen sounded. The usable floor 
space for a large band or orchestra should be not less than 
thirty by fifty feet, but additional space is necessary for proper 
resonance. Auditorium stages are usually unsuitable for re- 
hearsals because of poor acoustics, improperly arranged lights, 
and draughts. 

Adequate storage space should be provided for both privately- 
owned and school-owned instruments. The cabinets or shelves 
should be so distributed that congestion before and after re- 
hearsals will be avoided. 

The principal weakness apparent in the music program of 
many of the schools visited has to do with the scheduling of 
classes. Since school programs differ so widely, this is a 
problem which must be solved by the local administration. Ade- 
quate rehearsal and class time should be made available for all 
groups, preferably during the regular school day, or at least at 
times which do not conflict with extracurricular activities. The 
minimum time for satisfactory work with instrumental groups 
is three sixty-minute periods each week and with vocal groups, 
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three forty-minute periods each week. Schools which make 
heavy demands upon the high school groups or which expect the 
best quality of work should provide for daily rehearsals. Many 
schools have invested heavily in their music programs through 
the purchase of instruments, music, and other equipment, re- 
modelment to provide satisfactory rehearsal rooms, and employ- 
ment of competent teachers, but are prevented from realizing 
on this capital investment because of inadequate rehearsal and 
teaching time. 

Permanent adjustable music stands should be provided in 
order to save valuable rehearsal time. A few minutes wasted at 
each rehearsal will total up to an appreciable loss of time in the 
course of a year’s work. 

Directors and teachers of instrumental groups should permit 
individual tuning only where absolutely necessary. Chord tun- 
ing is even more satisfactory if carefully supervised and will 
save much valuable time. The common practice of starting a 
band rehearsal with a warming-up street march should be dis- 
couraged as it invites loud, inaccurate playing and does not ac- 
complish its intended purpose. A slower number in full, sus- 
tained harmony will prove much more satisfactory and will 
develop the habit of careful listening for quality, intonation, and 
balance, not to mention the value of this type of number in 
establishing a proper attitude upon which to base a serious 
rehearsal. Marches may be played later in the rehearsal to 
better advantage. 

Many vital questions were raised in connection with the clin- 
taining a balanced program of music which offers instruction 
in vocal work and in string and wind instruments at all grade 
levels. It is especially important that a high standard of vocal 
music be maintained in the grades and that regular classes in all 
instruments be available to all students above the fourth grade. 
Beginning instruction should be available to high school juniors 
and seniors also if they desire it. 

In the event that clinics of this type are again offered by the 
Association, it is suggested that the schedule provide for longer 
rehearsals of the large groups and that one session be given 
over to work with selected small groups and soloists. The most 
important technical problems affecting single instruments may 
be covered in the clinical rehearsals of the larger groups. Gen- 
eral conferences of visiting teachers should be provided for; 
however it was found that many of the teachers could not re- 
main for conferences scheduled late in the afternoon. 

Many vital questions were raised in connection with the clin- 
ical meetings, and the attitude of all directors reflected a sin- 
cere interest in the work which they are doing. Music teachers 
and supervisors as a group have a sound and socially signifi- 
cant educational philosophy and a very definite interest in the 
personal problems of the individual student. If the communities 
visited in connection with this project represent a true cross 
section of the state, the conclusion that music has made a valu- 
able social and educational contribution is unescapable. 
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Music Festival of the St. Louis Public Schools, 1937. 
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In this Great Hall of the Municipal Auditorium Several of the Major Events of the 1938 
Conference Will Take Place 
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G. RICORDI & CO., INC. 


Christmas Carols and -Anthems 


Male (TTBB) 
NY 758 The Kings (Die Kénige) (with solo voice) (Eng. and Ger.) 


(Cornelius) Arr. by Channing Lefebvre............-++e+++- 15 
NY 885 Happy Bethlehem (Donostia) Arr. by Greenfield............ 15 
NY 773 Sleep of the Child Jesus (Le sommeil de |’Enfant Jesus) 

(Eng. and Fr.) (Gevaert) Arr. by Lefebvre............+++ 10 
NY 683 Good King Wenceslas (Old English Carol) by Channing 

RMS - cvcccceunsessaxnsedscdacdadassWeueunbentauiarotnenens 15 


NY 681 God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen by Channing Lefebvre.... .20 
NY 816 March of the Kings (La Marche des Rois) (Provencal Noél) 


(Eng. and Fr.) by Channing Lefebvre............++eseeeees 25 
NY 759 Hodie Christus Natus Est. (Born today) (Latin and Eng.) 
(Sweelinck) Arr. by Channing Lefebvre............++++0+0+ -20 


Female (SSA) 
NY 769 The Mariner’s Christmas (Noél des Marins) (SSAA) (Eng. 
and Fr.) (Chaminade) Arr. by Channing Lefebvre........ .20 
NY 778 Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin (La Vierge a la Creche) 
(2-part, SA) (Fr. and Eng.) (Franck) Arr. by Lefebvre.. .12 
116122 Sleep, Babe Divine (Le sommeil de I’Enfant Jesus) (SSAA), 
(second Alto voice ed lib.) (Eng. and Fr.) (Gevaert) Arr. 


by Victor Harris........-..:cscccccccccccccccccccccccccoceces 15 
116573 Marins d’Islande (Iceland Fishermen) (Fourdrain) (Fr. and 

Eng.) Arr. by Victor Harris.........secesscccesccecceeccees oad 
NY 766 Good King Wenceslas (SSSA or SSAA) by Channing 

DC MINOE sic ccces0eso0eessewinrndnsndnsneesectsnteneeesonesess 15 


Mixed (SATB) 


NY1030 Mid-winter Carol by Alfred Johnson...................ccecees 15 
NY1031 Cradle Song by Alfred H. Johnson......................0.05- 15 
NY 977 Tryste Noel by Wintter Watts...............ccccccccccccccce .20 
Bee Oe i Cl BO PUD I. Givin 6 ceioc is cocncncedicccsscccanccc 15 
ne 15 
NY 828 Christmas Babe by W. A. Goldsworthy.................0000- 15 
NY 801 An Italian Carol of St. Michael, Harvey Gaul.............. 15 
NY 785 Behold that Star (Spiritual) H. T. Burleigh................ .20 
NY 401 Happy Bethlehem (Donostia) Arr. by Kurt Schindler...... oS 
NY 606 Arise, Shine (Hopkins) arr. by E. K. Macrum............. 15 
NY 765 Babe of Bethlehem by Horace Johnson...................... oS 
NY 682 God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen by Channing Lefebvre... .20 
116001 And there were Shepherds by Frank L. Sealy.............. 15 
NY 338 ——_ Christus natus est. (Sweelinck) arranged by Schind- 
 ahhnseteedawksngssaeisks coadbasbbiseaadbubsradeekiteasss xe 20 
NY 705 Tu scendi dalle stelle, G. B. Fontama....................... .20 


Christmas Songs 


NY 696 Go tell it on de Mountains by H. T. Burleigh.............. 50 
116075 Little child of Mary by H. T. Burleigh..................... -50 
NY 740 Madonna Lullaby by Mildred Lard.................ccceeceeee 50 
120983 Christmas Roses by Carlos Lopez Buchardo................ 9 





PIANO PUBLICATIONS 


DOMENICO SCARLATTI, PPANO COMPOSITIONS, EDITED BY A. LONGO 


ER 541 to ER 550 Scarlatti, D—Complete works in Ten Volumes. Each Vol. ..............cccceceecees $2.50 
TER SEE ih, Di —-T GAD GN io vicar kecd dc rredsncsetcnesccsscsevessscccescicctsisesavesacsevece BM 
Ee Ga I, Tm I i vr eectinctn since eds etcendecacbins ede Wdbsiinkoubens vonacdeinbhecoseniate 1.50 





FREDERIC CHOPIN, PIANO COMPOSITIONS, EDITED BY A. BRUGNOLI 


ER 184 Chopin, Fr.—Album No. 1 Selected Compositions........... 1.25 
ER 185 Chopin, Fr.—Album No. 2 Selected Compositions........... 1,25 
ER 203 Chopin, Fr.—Nocturmes.........ccccccccccccccccvccccsccccceces 1.25 
ER 207 Chaplin, Pri Pretades on... ccccccccccccccccoscccscccscceseecees 1.00 


ee MINE iis ccinnidonevenseinetecedacetouccs 1.00 
ee, I oss dren wscsuddnaacaumenendekeedeseeineus 1.50 
Bee Oe GS PINE oinivin nin vids inden casscenncccdccechactecs 1.00 





J. S. BACH PIANO COMPOSITIONS, EDITED BY B. MUGGELLINI 


ER 594 J. S. BACH—PARTITE 1 to 5. 
Revised with illustrative notes, the way of performing 
ornaments and the analysis of form, by Bruno Mug- 
MEE a6 bnerakee wees sceennndsdedeawersioroutesd tecninebetetnnes 1.25 
ER 595 J. S. BACH—INVENTIONS for 2 and 3 parts. 
Revised with illustrative remarks and the analysis of 


form by Bruno Muggellini......cccccccccccccccccccccccccess 1.25 
J. Ss. BACH—ORGAN TOCCATA AND FUGUE in D minor. 
Transcribed for the piano by Alexander Kelberine....... 1.00 


ER 44 J. S. BACH—FRENCH SUITES. 


Classed, fingered and accompanied by illustrative re- 
marks and the manner of executing all kinds of embel- 
Rehenents by Brumo BEG... .ccccccccccccsccccncsec 1.25 


ER 444 J. S. BACH—ENGLISH SUITES. 


Revised with illustrative remarks and analysis of the 
strmctere ty Bree MEMS OTIEL. oo... ccccccccccccccccccccce 1.25 





W. A. MOZART SONATAS, Revised by Mario Vitali. 


Si, Fie. S Oi FF inka nk nace vccdatccacciesevsvacscenses -50 
es en Fe 6 Be snes vances ctv nescscddunecteducnedans -50 
eee «(Meme Bie, BG We Ko BR ie cine cncivccvcnccscsscsepcszaccsces -50 
ERIS Somnta Wo. 17 tt B Gat Masel icn.ccccsccccccvccccscoseesess -50 
eee SO Tim. WD We GC Bi icc cksciccwdscccccccesiccesvessiness -50 


E. BERTINI STUDIES, Arranged by B. Muggellini. 


See TO. TO I GI, Bin oro hi sos ids cnstdsadcscvesisacevce 75 
ee: Se COMME BGO DOS GO Bi iienxseninsiscdnkacncvesescvevecsasvics 75 
ee. Se I Fe GI a wivennentedscavninvecsetaavenaius 75 





L. E. FERRARIA 
Fifty Exercises and Little Rhythmic Studies...............s.sseeeeee 1.00 


G. ANDREOLI 


Op. 32 Little Practical School in Octavo Playing............cccscees 1.00 








Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all Combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 


12 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











October-November, Nineteen Thirty-seven 
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The Sectional Conferences 





Eastern Music Educators Conference 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
F. Colwell Conklin, 64 Hillcrest, 


President 
Larchmont, N. Y.; First Vice-President— 


George L. Lindsay, Administration Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Second Vice-President— 
Glenn Gildersleeve, State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Del.; Secretary—Mary 
Cc. Donovan, 187 Field Point Rd., Green- 
wich, Conn.; Treasurer—Samuel A. W. 
Peck, 26 Vine St., Reading, Mass.; Direc- 
tors—Thomas Wilson, 17 Oakwood Place, 
Elizabeth, N. J. (1987-41); George P. 
Spangler, 4803 C Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1937-41); Elizabeth V. Beach, 613 Com- 
stock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. (1937-39) ; Lee 
M. Lockhart, Room 612, 1250 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City (1935-39); National Direc- 
tors—George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1937-41) ; Laura Bryant, 422 E. Buffalo 
Street, Ithaca, N. Y. (1935-39). 


& 

Wm renewed enthusiasm and fervor 

inspired by the great Eastern Con- 
ference at Buffalo where thousands and 
thousands of performers and hundreds 
and hundreds of educators contributed to 
the program, your president and mem- 
bers of your executive committee have 
started their busy two-year voyage. Ex- 
President George L. Lindsay set a rapid 
pace for your committee to follow and 
set such a high level of accomplishment 
that it will be a difficult task for us to 
attain as high a goal. However, I can 
say for the committee that we accept 
this challenge and that we will strive to 
keep our ship of progress straight in the 
course and do all in our power to arrive 
at a goal two years hence which we hope 
will bring beneficial results to music ed- 
ucation in the schools and colleges of our 
great Eastern states. 

Conference affairs are already moving. 
Preliminary investigations are being 
made regarding the selection of the place 
for our next conference in 1939, and plans 
are now in progress for a meeting of 
your executive committee in November 
with the hope that at that time some 
definite decision may be reached as to 
the best place for the next meeting. 


There is a problem—not new but of 
long-standing—on which your president 
wishes advice and suggestions as to what 
we can do to make further progress 
toward its solution. That is the question 
of greater recognition of music in the 
general entrance requirements of our 
Eastern colleges. Your president is 
aware of the fact that committees and 
individuals have struggled with this 
question many times before and that the 
outlook for success has many dark cor- 
ners to turn, but the problem is, I be- 
lieve, one of our greatest. In this mat- 
ter we are not as well situated as the 
schools in most of the other Confer- 
ences, 

Too many of our Eastern colleges 
give little or no recognition to the fine 
work that is being done in the high 
schools of our section. Their entrance 
requirements totally ignore, in too many 
cases, the rapid progress that music has 
made these last ten years and allow rec- 
ognition only to the so-called traditional 
subjects. In this respect, I am referring 
mainly to the liberal arts colleges where 
one should expect a more liberal view of 
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the fine arts. Of course, in some cases 
this has been our own fault because 
courses in the schools were not so well 
organized and the teachers nct so well 
trained. But today this condition is be- 
ing corrected; our teachers are better 
trained; our courses are more definitely 
outlined, and the standard of music in 
the high schools and in the grades is on 
a higher level. The music courses of our 
schools are, in most cases, as well taught 
as the so-called traditional subjects. 

I have talked recently with several 
leading educators and with at least one 
college president on this matter and they 
agree with me that we should undertake 
to improve this condition. It is with 
this in mind that I hope we may, in the 
near future, form a representative com- 
mittee in our Conference that will tackle 
this problem and try not by correspond- 
ence but by personal conferences with 
college authorities to seek more informa- 
tion as to present tendencies, and future 
prospects for improving this condition. 
We shall need some good “salesmen” on 
this committee, and in this respect your 
president wishes suggestions. 

To give a practical example of this 
condition, which I believe is not uncom- 
mon: Here is a musical student in the 
junior high school. This student is en- 
tering the ninth year. He would-like to 
elect a music course and is well qualified 
to take the course. The junior high 
school principal is an enthusiast for music 
because he recognizes the fact that the 
educational training in this music course 
is just as valuable as that in Latin, for 
example. But the father says the student 
must take the Latin, mainly because he 
took Latin when he was in the first year 





of high school and because he thinks 
that music would not do his child any 
good for college as his alma mater, one 
of our “liberal” Eastern colleges, al- 
lowed no music credit for entrance. 


That is one of the basic reasons why 
sO many music supervisors have a hard 
battle to get proper recognition for their 
work or to get a suitable arrangement 
of time in so many of the localities where 
potential college students are in the ma- 
jority in the high schools. The princi- 
pals of many of these schools who must 
cater to the temper of their own locality, 
give music scant recognition; they sched- 
ule classes to conflict with athletics and 
events, so the students who want music, 
as well as some of these other activities, 
have scarcely a chance. That is why we 
find so many administrators not giving 
music a chance; it is a vicious circle. 

But this is only one phase. Your 
executive committee and past presidents 
wish other helpful suggestions as to ways 
and means of bettering music teaching 
and music study and gradually raising 
the level of accomplishment in our East- 
ern schools. Will you send these sug- 
gestions to us? Let us have them before 
our November meeting so that the com- 
mittee can discuss them. So please write 
that suggestion today. 

St. Louis is a long way for many of 
us to go this spring for the National 
Conference, but when you have seen the 
splendid program that President Joe is 
preparing for us you will be saving every 
nickel and every dollar as well to try to 
make that trip next spring, even if you 
have to “thumb” part of the way. 

I wish you all a very happy and a very 
successful year in your work in music 
education. 


F. Cotwet, Conxkiin, President 





California -Western Music Educators Conference 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
President—S. Earle Blakeslee, 214 EB. Fourth 
St., Ontario, Calif.; First Vice-President— 
William E. Knuth, San Francisco State 
College, 124 Buchanan St., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Second Vice-President—Helen M. 
Barnett, State College, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. ; Secretary-Treasurer—L. Alice Sturdy, 
1802 Fifth Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
National Directors—Glenn H. Woods, Ad- 
ministration Building, Oakland, Calif. (1937- 
1941) ; Amy Grau Miller, 101 N. Hill Ave- 
nue, Pasadena, Calif. (1935-1939); Past 
President—Mary PB. Ireland, 2414 T Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


ELLOwW Members of the California- 
Western Conference: It is with a 
distinct consciousness of the responsibility 
resting on each and every music educator 
in our Conference and in the nation, that 
your president has returned from a sum- 
mer spent in Europe. There, as never 
before, one sees national ideas and ideals 
being molded in the minds of youth and 
is impressed by the extraordinary use 
which certain nations are making of 
music in this program. 
Here in the United States we can well 
be more alive to those possibilities. It is 


not too much to say that we have a duty 
in those matters, a duty of gravest im- 
portance. And we have an opportunity 
likewise in making use of the better 
features of radio. Many of our profes- 
sion are keenly alive to this. 

In particular at this moment, we should 
be enthusiastic over the broadcasts be- 
ing sponsored by California-Western and 
Northwest Music Educators Conferences. 
The Chicago office will place in our 
hands shortly complete details regarding 
these broadcasts. Let us realize that in 
them we have one of the most valuable 
opportunities for advancement of the 
cause of music in education and in na- 
tional life. Everyone should faithfully 
publicize these programs and activate a 
campaign of card writing to Chairman 


Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles Junior 
College, 855 North Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 


A truly great year is ahead of us, 
May we all realize to the fullest its pos- 
sibilities for inspired service to our pub- 
lic. 

S. Earte BLAKESLEE, President 
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NATIONAL CONTEST 
SELECTIONS 
CLASS “C”—BAND 


“THE CALIF OF BAGDAD" 
A. BOIELDIEU 


7 
g 
j 


SSSI 


Arr. by J. S. Zamecnik 
> =e $3.50 
. i OO ees ..$5.00 
Sympbonic Band... -.$6.50 


CLASS ‘‘C”—ORCHESTRA 
“MARCHE CLASSIQUE" 
C. M. VON WEBER 
Arr. by Bruno Reibold 
“MARCHE HONGROISE" 
HECTOR BERLIOZ 
Arr. by Bruno Reibold 


Small Orch. ........... ee 
Full Orch.......... eS $1.75 
Symphonic Orch...... wo-ee4.00 


' B 
HONIC * 


sYMr 0 — 


K Sel 
4 by JS ZAMECNI need 20d Orehestnes ¥ VOL 7 
e . f, ate , 
Edited and Arrang directors si *face by Pere, ¥ BRUNO REIBOLD 
ation's leading | compositions Sitpaees” balanced 9rou A 
r 
Endorsed by the possi of conce for Programs be “°MPosition, b y 
an ‘nvaluable 9 es M igh Schoo} Orch y famous 
te advanced 9° NTS D bye HONGROIsE_, TENT ames, 
TE ik REAM PANTOw "om “Demnas; 
id - J. 5: wre TRIUMPH; NTOMIME— tes ee — = Faust" L Y 
grave . ©. DANCE Of MARCH Fr ics = 2M Grete|is Tector Beri 
of THE E—Overture d ip HE APPREN TT. Sigurd yo *: . £ i) Act 
MARCH sevitt Ch. Goune FOURREE 4 ss NTICES trom: orsattar” =. Mumperdincs Z 
THE BARE PORTALS— : 22 , NTRANC AND p8cnd ‘Visyn" @ Die Meistersinta"d Grieg Z 
UNFOLD. Redemption of the American S Zamecnik MARCHE’: ND MARC OF’ sonata M Richard We 
Fr snitye ocenes i sag Street LASSIOg ; from 2) * + J. g Wher : 
177 b—DeseriPtine . : Johavjeyerbeet Patut Damo UE~From Concerto’ 4,” west’ » Recs 
of IndepeRcH e es re . Zamecn! ROCESSion of (Love'; Sen : or Piano ur Sullivan Z 
PERSIAN MONT. «+ * adapted PY 7 Cy, Gouno NS OF jugs 2 nN SARDAR hay ince =, MivOn Web y 
FACKELIAEANTASIA. i ain “Faust” = “A, Boieldiew DANCE OF Ta saaysu”.  » —eugasion Shecae’.flger AL Y 
co RU yure * Les , ORIsH -. « 'Poolitow.). 
SOLDIERS ny AGDAD— On yBE— J hann Strauss 1S (Broilops)” gae SLAVES_,..,, ‘ayy Rimsky i anow 
= cn UTIFUL BLUE Bee: $2.50 es: a 
TH a i * * ae Ge "0-Cond., ¢) 7, ~ G. ; 
Wal 4-756 Conductor ‘= $1.00 Compl, " °ederms ~ y 
E b Par ioe, Core, $7.50 d 









“Spirit of 
Ohristmas 


A Fantasia 
By BRUNO REIBOLD 
A perfect combined choral and orchestral 
selection for the Christmas program. Favorite 


carols are woven into an attractive musical pat- 
tern, each being introduced by an instrumental 
prelude. It is a continuous work for mixed voices 
and orchestra, or, chorus and piano accompani- 
ment, or orchestra only. 

Among the carols embodied in this Christmas 
fantasia are: "OH COME, ALL YE FAITH- 





FUL", “JOY TO THE WORLD", "O LITTLE 
TOWN OF BETHLEHEM", "SILENT NIGHT", 
“THE FIRST NOWELL" and “HALLELUJAH" 


Mixed Voices, 40c 
Small Orch., $3.00; Full Orch., $4.50; 












—S 


Wess 
FOX CLASSICANA 
BAND FOLIO 


Edited and Arranged by 
J. S. ZAMECNIK 
Concert classics in new arrange- 
ments of moderate difficulty. For 


Junior High and High School 





y 







Bands. 
CONTENTS y 

JOLLY ROBBERS . von Suppe y) 
MORNING ..... Grieg 
IN THE HALL OF THE 

MOUNTAIN KING . Grieg 
WHY? (Warum) Schumann y) 
INFLAMATUS Rossini 
| ee Massenet Y 
BERCEUSE ..... Jarnefelt Y 
SPANISH DANCE : | “Moszkowski Y 
SCARF DANCE. . . Chaminade 


TREPAK . « « Tschaikowsky 
Each Part SOc; Cond. Score $2.00 








Symphonic Orch., $7.50 
0 
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CHORAL CLASSICS WITH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT 
FOX FESTIVAL CHORAL SERIES—Parts 1, 2 and 3 


By PETER W. DYKEMA and BRUNO REIBOLD 
CONTENTS—PART 3 


CONTENTS—PART | CONTENTS—PART 2 
HYMN TO DIANA. . . . C. W. von Gluck HAPPY AND LIGHT OF HEART . M. W. Balfe  TRIUMPHAL MARCH . Edward Grieg Y 
PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING . Edward K LIVE WE SINGING . . . Moritz Hauptmann 
SONG OF THE DAWN "C. SaintSeens JESUS, SAVIOUR, CAME TO THEE TAMBOURIN . Andre Ernest Gretry y 
mn a ee a ee a ichar agner : 
ooo corpus... ca So THE Two GRENADIERS * ° Steet Deen POLONAISE MILITAIRE . Fr. Chopin Z 
GERMAN FOLK SONG . Arr. by Bruno Reibold THE BAY SOFT RIPPLES PLAY sp © CHORUS OF BARBARIANS . Alexander Borodin = % 
PRAYER + +e‘ « « « E. Humperdinck FINLANDIA . . . . . ws. Jean Sibelius EMPEROR WALTZ .... . Johann Strauss a 
FROM REALM OF THE SOULS SALAAM ALEIKUM . Peter Cornelius 
ne .« «« «6 « Cc. W. von Gluck Omak. GeeGawe . «tt ew Fr. von Flotow CHORUS OF HARVESTERS . . P. Tschaikowsky 


Choral Books: Part 1, 50c; Part 2, 60c; Part 3, 75c. Orchestra Books: Each Part, 40c; Piano Acc., 75¢. 


All songs may be performed by mixed voices and piano, when orchestras are not available. 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


R.C.A. BLDG.. RADIO CITY 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


=——w NSA ANNOTATE aan sss . 


SEND FOR OUR 
NEW MUSIC 
EDUCATORS 

GUIDE 





EXAMINATION 
COPIES SENT 
ON 
REQUEST 


THE ARCADE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE BIGGEST NEWS 
OF THE YEAR! 


in Books for Music 
Educators 










By JAMES L. 
MURSELL 


Teacher's College, Columbia University 









During the past forty years 
numerous investigations in- 
to the psychological aspects 
of music have been carried 
on throughout the world. The 
results are of great value 
and importance, particularly 
to music educators, but here- 
tofore they have been prac- 
tically inaccessible. Now in 
The Psychology of Music the 
essential findings from this vast 











body of psychological research 
have been collected within the 
covers of a single volume and 





are available to all. 

The problems of the listener, 
the performer and the composer 
are all psychological. Much that 
is new in our approach to theory 
and analysis can only be ex- 
plained psychologically. Now, 
with concrete, scientific evidence, 
the author sheds much needed 
light on these subjects. In addi- 














tion, a complete section is given 
over to the psychology of the 
musician, including the measure- 
ment and diagnosis of musical 
abilities and a discussion of the 
musical personality. An _ out- 
standing feature is that obscure 
psychological terminology has 
been avoided throughout. IIlus- 
trated. $3.75 





A 
Music 
Manual 


by Olga Samaroff Stokowsks 


Teachers find that this 
book, written for those who 
have little or no knowledge 
of music, proves invaluable 
in helping to clarify the 
elements of music for be- 
ginners. Includes a complete 
chart of instruments and a com- 
prehensive list of important 
compositions. Illustrated. $1.00 















Kindly address all com- 
munications to the Music 
Book Department 


W.W. NORTON & COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Pacific Coast Music and American Youth Series 





4} Pacific Coast Music and Ameri- 
can Youth broadcasts, sponsored by 
the Northwest and the California-West- 
ern Music Educators Conferences in co- 
éperation with the Music Educators 
National Conference, will soon begin the 
third year of music education programs 
presenting outstanding musical organiza- 
tions of the public schools of the west 
coast. Following the plan established 
last year there will be a series of six 
programs in the fall and a series of six in 
the spring to be given over the western 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. At the time of this writing, 
the exact dates and hours for the fall 
series have not been determined. How- 
ever, the programs will probably start 
about the second week of November and 
conclude just before the Christmas va- 
cation. 

The broadcast committee wishes to 
present as wide a cross section of the 
music work done in the public schools 
as possible, as well as to give all musical 
organizations of merit an opportunity to 
present programs. As a general rule, 
the best programs of the Pacific Coast 
series are used the following year to 
represent the west coast on the National 
series. As the schedule for each series 
must, of necessity, be made up months 
in advance, music directors who have 
presentable groups are encouraged to 
make applications immediately for the 
spring programs by writing either to 
Walter C. Welke, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, chairman of the North- 
west Conference broadcast committee 
(who continues the good work done by 
Frances Dickey, retiring chairman); to 
William E. Knuth, San Francisco State 
College, chairman of Northern and Cen- 
tral California; or to Leslie P. Clausen, 
Los Angeles Junior College, chairman of 
Southern California and also general 
chairman. 

The Pacific Coast series comes this 
year with many attempted improvements 
in administrative setup as well as in pro- 
gram material. Acting as scouts for 
outstanding work are advisory commit- 
tees composed of instrumental and choral 
people representing various areas of the 
Conferences. Their recommendations 


are submitted to the broadcast executive 
board of each section which makes the 
final selections. Publicity emphasizes 
this year the support to be solicited from 
civic organizations and such interested 
groups as parent-teacher associations as 
well as the stimulation of interest in the 
smaller communities through close con- 
tact work of committee members. 
plan to promote greater listener activity 
among the music students in the schools 
and encouragement of sending comments 
to the radio stations is being developed. 
The details, unfortunately, cannot be 
given at this early date. 


Another innovation for the coming 
year is the modification in the nature of 
the five-minute talks given in connec- 
tion with each program. Talks will be 
given by outstanding laymen as in the 
past but on special topics which will 
give the public a better comprehension 
of the objectives of our present-day 
music education program. Although 
there will be some talks extolling the 
values of music in general, they will be 
in the main developments of particular 
phases of music education activities, such 
as (1) “The development of a universal 
spirit of true musical amateurism, which 
shall carry over from school davs into 
the life of each citizen,” (2) “Encour- 
agement of home circle singing and play- 
ing,” (3) “Increased opportunities for 
participation through promotion of mu- 
sical organizations within the various 
social, recreational, industrial and insti- 
tutional units.” 


Anyone interested in receiving copies 
of the talks may have them by writing 
to the general chairman. Reactions on 
these programs, criticisms or comments 
of any nature are solicited and should 
also be sent to the general chairman. 
The Broadcasting Company would like 
to know whether these music education 
broadcasts are being received favorably, 
and if their continuation on a sustaining 
basis is warranted, therefore, you are 
urged not only to tell your students and 
friends about these programs but also to 
write to the station over which you are 
listening, expressing your interest and 
appreciation. 





Northnest Music Educators Conference 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President—Louis G. Wersen, Central School 
Building, Tacoma, Wash.; First Vice-Presi- 
dent—Andrew Loney, Jr., Box 140, La 
Grande. Oregon: Second Vice-President— 
James Yenney, 410 Hancock, Olympia, Wash. : 
Secretary—Esther C. Leake, 14 Cargill 
Court, Medford, Oregon; Treasurer—Lillie 
E. Darby, Fremont School, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon: Directors—R. C. Fussell, 812 N. 
State, Tacoma, Wash. (1937-41) ; Marguerite 
V. Hood, University of Montana, Missoula, 
Mont. (1935-39) ; National Directors—Ches- 
ter R. Duncan, High School, Vancouver, 
Wash. (1937-41): Charles R. Cutts, 39 
Grand Ave., Billings, Mont. (1935-39) : Past 
President—Ethel M. Henson, 810 Dexter 

Street, Seattle, Wash. 

a 
NEW SKIPPER but the same crew, so 

let’s sail on. 

Conference members are still talking 
about the great meeting we had at Port- 
land last March. Let’s perpetuate and 


increase the display of strength and en- 
thusiasm manifested there and tell our 
communities just what the Music Edu- 
cators Conference stands for and what 
this able-bodied group is doing and plans 
to do for school music. 

So it is with a strong wind that we 
speed toward our first port of call—the 
membership campaign, which is to be in- 
augurated at every educational meeting 
and teachers’ institute throughout the 
Northwest during the months of October 
and November. Our very able vice-pres- 
ident and good friend, Andrew Loney, 
Jr., is in charge of the membership com- 
mittee. Together with his fellow co- 
workers he plans a canvass of every 
school music teacher in the Northwest. 
After they get through extolling the vir- 
tues of a conference membership, non- 
members will petition for the privilege 
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to join our great fraternity. Ye who 

are in the fold have two duties to per- 

form — remit three dollars to maintain 

your professional identity, and secure at 

least one new member. WHere are the 

state chairmen who serve as membership 

committee for the Northwest and Na- 

tional under the chairmanship of “Andy 

Loney : 

Alaska—Marjory A. Miller, Box 384, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 

Idaho—Loyd Thompson, 455 Sixth Avenue, 
North, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Montana—Stanley M. Teel, University of Mon- 
tana, Missoula, Montana. 

Oregon—Louise Robbins, 1230 Southeast Morri- 
son, Portland, Oregon. 

Washington—Marjory K. Pidduck, 3209 East 
James Street, Seattle, Washington. 


Again we sail on via radio waves. NM f AL BENEFICIAL 
Walter C. Welke, of University-of- uUtua 4 


Washington-Band fame, lifts his baton 





as chairman of the Northwest division of . . .you benefit not only the band and its members, but 
in, Pacis Const pool music broad: | also” yourself, when you recommend Olds trombones, 
outstanding school music ensembles on trumpets and cornets. For players of Olds instruments can 
this series of broadcasts. Schools desir- perform better—and in better tune —thus raising the 
ing an eu So - pec on = standard of the band and adding to your prestige as a 
programs should make immediate appli- v i 

cation to Walter C. Welke, University director. Literature and name of your nearest Olds dealer 
of Washington. upon request. 





The sails are set this time for the port 
of instrumental and vocai affairs. How- 
ard W. Deye, former instrumental di- 
rector at Boise, Idaho, now a member of ICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
the music faculty of the Washington 209. S$. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
State Normal School, Ellensburg, as- os 


sumes the chairmanship of the instru- Chicago Musical Instrument Co., Dept. OME/10 














mental affairs committee, and Herbert FILL IN AND ! Etase send Olds literature and name of my nearest | 
T. Norris, head of the public school MAIL THIS dealer: 

music department of the State College of a | 
Washington, Pullman, becomes the chair- COUPON | iitinss | 
man of the vocal affairs committee. How- TODAY! | City & State | 


ard and Herbert have a big job to per- Weta ig Ah si RAPA SLE ALE IE AE LIER SE BE 
form. But we know the two H’s will 
present us with high class music at our 
next conference meeting. 


Full sails, full speed ahead, our next Music TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


port of call lies many miles to the east, , r ; 
St. Louis bound. Our schedule indi- It is not too late to register for placement this year, due to many last 
minute changes, nor too early for attractive vacancies in 1938-39. 


cates we shall arrive on the twenty-sev- - a 
enth day of March for a stay of one Register now for that better position. 


week. Judging from tentative bookings HERMANN R. MAIER, B. Mus., M. A., Manager 

our national sailing list will be the great- 18 East 16th Street. New York, N. Y. 
est in the history of the Northwest Con- 
ference. So don’t forget to book pas- 























sage for the most entertaining and allur- 
ing part of this year’s itinerary — St. 
Louis. 
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“Merrily We Sing 


A COMMUNITY SONG BOOK 
144 Pages, 176 Songs 


AN IDEAL BOOK for schools, clubs, fraterni- 
ties, and choral organizations. Songs for male 
voices, for mixed voices, solos, and for group 
singing. 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE of “Merrily We 
Sing” is the inclusion of 29 Feist copyrighted 
songs which have never before appeared in 


Bon voyage, 
Not a saint but still—rours, your 
skipper.— 
Louts G. WeErRsSEN, President 





NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Continued from page 12 





Constance Pearl Johnson, formerly of 
the University of South Dakota, is now 
located in Johnson City, Tennessee, 
where she is 2 member of the faculty of 








East Tennessee State Teachers College. : ; 
o Fr a book of this kind. 
Ployd McC! « :e, of Oakley, Illinois, has Edited by Hugo Frey 
been appointed supervis fv and . P wee 
ren alent tee me on fon Pong pr Bowe Such outstanding favorites as Here, = I'm Sorry I Made You 
of Thomasville, Alabama. “When You Wore a Tulip,” “Dear Cry, Peg O’ My Heart.” etc., 


irl,” “M-O-T-H-E-R.” “ i it an added value that 

D. Sterli Wheelwright i lo- Old Girl,” “M-O-T-H-E R. “Peggy gives it 
cated in Washington, D S., gi ed he O'Neil.” “Over There, K-K-K- places it far in advance of any 
has assumed his new duties as organist Katy.” “Goodbye Broadway. Hello other similar book of community 


and chapel director for the Church of France,” “Where Do We Go From songs. 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Formerly an editor, teacher, and recit- p ,, ¢ 
alist in Chicago, Mr. Wheelwright went nice 25 


to Salt Lake City, Utah, in May 1936, as 
assistant director of the Salt Lake Tab- AD NEW RK 
ernacle Choir, and although his new LEO FEIST, Inc. 1629 BRO WAY, YO 

post in Washington takes him away 
from the Tabernacle work in Utah, he 
will retain his titular connection there. 
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worthy Chora/ 


Gray 


&>,- 
from Me 





MEN’S VOICES T.T.B.B. 


Echo Serenade 

(Mendelssohn).........arr. Holler .15 
Some Geese.......... Mark Andrews .15 
Night (R. Strauss)...... arr. Scherer .15 
Song of the Golden 

Calf (Gounod).........arr. Sodero .15 
Christmas Eve 

Song (J. Handl)....arr. Greenfield .12 
To the Terrestrial 


rr C. H. Doersam .15 
Two Hungarian Folk 
DNS idccnenvud vocekeens L. Kun .15 


WOMEN’S VOICES 
Garland of Old English 


See arr. Wendt .60 
Twining Dance 

(eres arr. Levenson .15 
Sanetuary............ Lucie Landen .15 
Sunset and Serenade. Lucie Landen .15 
The Catbird..........J. W. Clokey .15 
er Ruth T. Magney .15 


Christmas Nocturne. .F£.S. Barnes .12 


MIXED VOICES, S.A.T.B. and S.A.B. 


Song of the Lacemaker 
t+ | ee R. H. Miles .15 


Upon Love (S.A.T.B.)..S. Thomson .15 
O Saviour Sweet 


FS 5 ee ..J.8. Bach .15 
Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring | 
Dd cescdesbhawne J.S. Bach .15 


CANTATAS AND PAGEANTS 
THE NATIVITY (A Christmas 


Myster Play) tre! R. E. Marryott 
PAGEANT OF THE CHRIST 
RET G. D. Richards 


REJOICE, BELOVED 
CHRISTIANS... .Buztehude-Dickinson 
COLLECTIONS 
JUNIOR CHOIR BOOKS 
No. I — Two-Part 
No. II — Unison 
No. III — S.A. B. 


Edt. Holler ................. Se each 


Send for our catalogues of music for the 
Church and School. 


THE H.W. GRAY CO. 


Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO. 
159 East 48th St. New York 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
President—Charles B. Righter, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.; First Vice- 
President—Edith M. Keller, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio; Second 
Vice-President—Gerald R. Prescott, 80 Mal- 
com, 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn. ; Secretary— 
Ruth B. Hill, 335 W. Tenth St., Anderson, 
Ind.; Directors—Raymond F. Dvorak, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1937- 
41); Lorrain Watters, Garfield Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa (1937-41); William D. 
Revelli, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (1935-39); J. Leon Ruddick, Suite 
120, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
(1935-39) National Directors—Carol M. 
Pitts, Central High School, Omaha, Nebr. 
(1937-41) : Fowler Smith, 467 W. Hancock, 


(1935-39). 
& 


N BEHALF of all officers elected to 

serve during the next biennium, I 

wish to assure the Conference mem- 
bership of our earnest desire to fulfill to 
the best of our several abilities the obliga- 
tions of the offices for which we have 
been chosen. Perhaps the greatest need 
at the present time is for the Conference 
officers to maintain close contact with the 
supervisors and teachers in their various 
districts in order that they may be in- 
formed regarding trends in thought and 
practice throughout the Conference. 

This is an era of change. The effec- 
tiveness of our school programs is being 
challenged, and music will be subjected 
to a searching scrutiny as the public be- 
comes aware of some of the more glaring 
deficiencies of our public school systems. 
Wherever the blame may rest, the fact 
is becoming fairly well established that 
our present educational leadership has 
failed in a measure to meet the tremen- 
dous responsibilities that a complex so- 
cial structure has placed upon it. 

The urgent need at present is a cur- 
riculum which will re-establish to a de- 
gree the older sound principles of social 
order and discipline. We have taught 
facts and skills and we have experi- 
mented widely with the curriculum with- 
out discovering a means of building char- 
acter and citizenship. The froth of edu- 
cation has, to a large extent, hidden its 
solid and enduring content. 

Perhaps this has also been true in a 
measure within the field of music. The 
following statements by leading school 


Detroit, Mich. 


music authorities may illustrate: “Di- 
rectors have focused their attention upon 
the development of technical proficiency 
but have overlooked the demands of mu- 
sicianship.” “Our schools are fostering 
one aspect of music only—practiced ac- 
curacy in display.” “How well are the 
instrumentalists learning to express a 
simple phrase or produce a_ beautiful 
tone ?” 

These brief excerpts from recent cor- 
respondence indicate the extent to which 
the spotlight is being focused upon the 
results which we as teachers are produc- 
ing, and it will become our immediate 
task to examine ourselves and our meth- 
ods to discover a means of building a 
more substantial structure. 


This, in the main, is the task of the 
National and Sectional Conferences — to 
provide a common meeting ground for 
the interchange of ideas and for the per- 
fection of new techniques of teaching. 
Within these Conferences we should ex- 
pect to find those teachers who are ac- 
tively and aggressively striving to better 
the status of music as an educational 
medium. Only through such an organi- 
zation can the best and most effective 
procedures be made available to all and 
can means be found to discourage and 
eliminate backward conceptions of mu- 
sic’s place in the modern educational 
scheme. 

The strength of an organization is 
measured not only in terms of its mem- 
bership but also-in terms of the interest 
its members take in the objectives of the 
organization. I am sure that I speak for 
the other officers and for Dr. Maddy 
when I urge upon you the importance 
of early renewal of membership in the 
joint Conferences and widespread activity 
in the enrollment of new members for 
this year. 

Our immediate concern is, of course, 
the great biennial meeting in St. Louis. 
Members of the North Central Confer- 
ence are particularly fortunate in the lo- 
cation of this meeting and all teachers in 
this area are urged to plan their concert 
and contest activities with this confer- 
ence in mind. 

CHartes B. RicHTer, President 





Southwestern Music Educators Conference 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music Epucators JOURNAL 





HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


ENVRAVER 


SINCE 1906 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


DALHEIM &CO. 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
President—Catharine E. Strouse, Kansas 
Staite Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas ; 
First Vice-President—James L. Waller, 
Lowell School, Tulsa, Okla.; Second Vice- 
President—Raymon H. Hunt, 1149 S. Vine, 
Denver, Colo.; Secretary—Gratia Boyle, 
1001 Woodrow, Wichita, Kansas; Treasurer 
-Reven 8S. DeJarnette, 601 N. 7th St., 
Weatherford, Okla.; National Directors— 
Frances Smith Catron, 304 N. 6th St., Ponca 
City, Okla. (1937-41) ; George Oscar Bowen, 
211 E. 29th St., Tulsa, Okla. (1935-39) ; 
Past President—John C. Kendel, 414—14th 
St., Denver, Colo. 
e 


UTUMN of 1937, and time for each of 
Ate newcomers in the capacity of 
president to greet his, shall we say, 
constituents. And it is a hearty greeting 
I send to you through our official organ, 
a message of thanks for your confidence 





and an advance installment of gratitude 
for your future support and codperation. 

You will wish to know of progress 
since the close of the last fiscal year. If 
you have read the reports of your treas- 
urer for the past few years, you have 
noted—some of you with a bit of a trem- 
ble—that in addition to cash on hand 
there was invested in a Mutual Building 
and Loan Association the sum of twelve 
hundred dollars. You will wish to know 
also that the last bit of work during my 
incumbency was to secure the withdrawal 
of that complete sum with a nice amount 
of interest. Our new treasurer has been 
instructed to invest this sum plus enough 
to make even money in the United States 
Postal Savings Bonds. This much by 
way of reporting that financially the 
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Southwestern is standing squarely on its 
feet. 

To date, the executive board has been 
exemplary in both helpfulness in advice 
and in promptness in replying to calls 
for aid. I compliment the membership 
on their judgment ia choosing such of- 
ficers. 

Probably the task requiring the most 
time and thought so far has been the 
appointment of the state chairman for 
each state. These names will be pub- 
lished directly. This is a most impor- 
tant task for various reasons. You will 
note that the appointees are all men. 
With the entrance of great numbers of 
young men into the field of music edu- 
cation, it seems logical that their mem- 
berships may be secured more easily by 


men than by women. At any rate, the 
plan seems worth trying. 

Our first important objective will be 
a fine attendance and an exhibition of the 
usual splendid Southwestern spirit at the 
coming St. Louis conference. The 1938 
national conference will be in our own 
area; there will no doubt be sectional 
meetings—at least one; ours should be 
the largest by far. Right now is the 
time to be planning both school programs 
and savings accounts with this splendid 
national conference in view. 

Many of you have some fine ideas and 
wishes concerning the 1939 conference. 
Please believe that they will be most 
welcome and will receive the careful con- 
sideration of the executive board and of 

CATHARINE E. Strouse, President 





Southern Conference for Music Education 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President—Edwin N. C. Barnes, Park View 
School, Warder and Otis Sts., Washington, 
D. C.; First Vice- President—Paul Ww 


Mathews, 660 S. Limestone, Lexington, Ky. ; 
Second Vice-President—Jennie Belle Smith, 
635 Oglethorpe Ave., Athens, Ga.; Secre- 
tary—Janette Arterburn, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C.; National Directors—Glen 
Haydon, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. (1937-41); Lewis L. 
Stookey, Box 822, Mobile, Ala. (1935-39) ; 
Past President—Grace Van Dyke More, 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Saame and all the thronging ex- 
periences which crowded our days 
there are only a memory, but what a 
very delightful and inspiring one. So 
many forces combined to make the Co- 
lumbia meeting one of the greatest if not 
the greatest in the history of the South- 
ern Conference. Among them, first, last, 
and always was Grace Van Dyke More; 
tireless, indefatigable, efficient and al- 
ways on the job, and what a job! G. V. 
D. M.’s program was both inspiring and 
awe-inspiring; inspiring in what it did 
to those who attended; awe-inspiring, to 
the new president at least, when he thinks 
of trying to emulate such a_ standard. 
Then there was Director Gavin who was 
everywhere at the same time, and his 
splendid chief, A. Cline Flora, who was 
an interested spectator at many of the 
sessions. And how can one write of 
the bands, especially the one from Ra- 
leigh; the one conducted by the city 
councilman, or mayor, or senator? I 
approached the conductcr and asked him 
how he secured funds for instruments, 


uniforms, transportation, etc. His reply 
was significant. He said, “I happen to 
be chairman of the finance committee of 
the city council.” 

And what of that unforgettable pro- 
gram at the annual dinner when a group 
of white folks, the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of Spirituals, sang and inter- 
preted the racial songs of the Negro? 
If I live to be a thousand years old; 
travel a million miles, and attend un- 
counted conferences I shali never forget 
the expressions which flitted across H. 
D.’s face as he watched one after an- 
other of the staid, serious Southern Con- 
ference members join in the ultra- 
rhythmic and tonal contortions of our 
entertainers. It was a study worthy of 
—well, at the moment one cannot name 
an adequate artist. 

In my more than thirty years’ experi- 
ence in music education I have attended 
many conferences and read numerous re- 
ports of committees on resolutions. For 
the most part they are apt to be stale, 
stodgy, and stupid. I have just reread 
the resolutions of Dr. Francis’ committee 
—a masterly and forward-looking docu- 
ment! And what a task it has set for 
the Conference for the next two years. 
My hat is off to this latest Southern 
Conference committee on resolutions. 

A great convention, I reaffirm—great 
in its conception and execution; in its 
harmonious spirit; excellent offerings; 
delightful fellowship and fun. Good 
friends of the 1937-39 Board, have we 
the least chance of following the Biblical 
injunction “Go thou and do likewise”? 


Epwin N. C. Barnes, President 


Send me a 1937 Yearbook 


Peewee eee cece s oe cece ween ens ewe ces eeeee sees seeeeseseeessesesssese 


I enclose $1.75—the member’s special price [$2.50 to non-members]. 


OUI am a Member of 
the M. E. N. C. 


OI wish to become a member and include $3.00 
for 1938 dues and Journal subscription. 


{Send with remittance to M. E. N. C., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, IIl.] 
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THE THREE Rs 
IN MUSIC 


Reading — Writing — Rhythm 
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A Writing Book Explaining 
the Fundamentals of Musk 
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Price 75 Cents 


A Work Book that will teach 
notation thoroughly and 
completely. 





COMMENT — 
“The essentials of elementary 
study are very clearly and con- 
cisely explained.” 
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Price 60 Cents 
COMMENT — 


“The poetic presentation of the 
material, with the correlation of 
American historical dates, has 
met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion among my high school pu- 
pils. We plan to make this book 
part of our regular work next 
season.” 
ae 

A copy of our New Catalogue 
and the New John Thompson 


Thematic booklet will be sent 
gratis on request. 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


Music Publishers 
6 East 45TH St., New York, N. Y. 
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Association and Club News 








New York State Association 


4 Tue New York State Band and Or- 
chestra Association is sponsoring the fifth 
annual clinic which will be held at Ithaca 
College, Ithaca, New York, December 2, 
3, and 4. Alfred E. Spouse will be guest 
conductor of the choir of two hundred 
voices; and, as stated in the September 
issue of the JourNAL, the orchestra of 
110 members will be conducted by Adam 
P. Lesinsky, of Whiting, Indiana, and 
the band of 110 members, by William D. 
Revelli, of the University of Michigan. 

\. R. McAllister, president of the Na- 
tional School Band Association, and sec- 
retary of the National Committee on 
Competition-Festivals, will be a guest 
speaker 

Directors in the state who would like 
to enter students in any of the three all- 
state organizations, may obtain applica- 
tion blanks, programs, and general in- 
formation by writing the secretary of the 
Association at 127 West Street, Ilion, 
New York.—Frederic Fay Swift, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Ohio Valley M. E. A. 


4 Tue United States Marine Band, 
under the leadership of Captain Taylor 
Branson, played two concerts on Sunday, 
September 19, under the auspices of the 
Ohio Valley Music Educators Associa- 
tion, in coédperation with Oglebay Insti- 
tute. It was estimated that seven thou- 
sand persons attended the afternoon pro- 
gram at Oglebay Park, which included a 
concert by the Marine Band and a 
massed group of bandsmen from thirty 
high schools adjacent to Wheeling. 
Schools were represented from points in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

In the evening, at Market Auditorium, 
one thousand persons heard the second 
concert. Participating bands were al- 
lowed to sell tickets in advance, retain- 
ing a commission on each ticket sold. 
Proceeds from the general sale will go 
toward financing the band clinic arranged 
for February, which is to bring William 
D. Revelli, of the University of Michi- 
gan, to Wheeling. 

The first fall meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held early this month, at which 
time officers and committee chairmen met 
to outline plans for the coming year. 
The officers of the 1936-37 season were 
re-elected, and their names were given in 
the September issue of the JouRNAL. 

The speakers on the program were 
Stell Marek Cushing, authority on folk 
music, from New York, and Antonio 
Modarelli, formerly conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and 
now associated with Oglebay Institute 
as director of the Tri-State Music As- 
sociation, Inc. Mr. Modarelli stressed 
the means by which the Music Educa- 
tors Association can co6dperate in the 
plans of his Association for the promo- 
tion and development of instrumental 
music in the upper Ohio Valley. 

Amendments to the by-laws were passed 
changing the number of meetings to six 
each year, beginning with October and 
ending with April, instead of May. It 
was voted to require each member of the 
Ohio Valley Music Educators Associa- 
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tion to become at least a partial member 
of the National Conference, thus com- 
pleting affiliation with that body. It was 
announced that November 10 will be 
“Administrator’s Night” and that school 
superintendents and principals will at- 
tend to hear the reports of the vocal and 
instrumental committees on plans for the 
present year. The speaker will be R. D. 
Smith, superintendent of schools’ in 
Crestline, Ohio, and former president of 
the Ohio Music Educators Association. 

The committee chairmen for 1937-38 
are: Instrumental Chairman—C. Law- 
rence Kingsbury, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia; Vocal Chairman—Ruth Bailey, 
Martins Ferry, Ohio; Program Chair- 
man—Ethel Check, Wheeling. — Epw1n 
M. Srecket, Secretary. 


New Jersey S. T. A. Music 
Department 


4 MEETING in conjunction with the 
State Teachers Association convention at 
Atlantic City, November 12-14 inclusive, 
the Music Department is sponsoring a 
three-day program, the climactic event of 
which will be the appearance of the New 
Jersey All-State Chorus of 300 singers 
and the All-State Orchestra of 190 play- 
ers, with José Iturbe conducting. Among 
the speakers appearing before the Music 
Department will be Estelle Liebling, 
whose topic is “Training the Young 
Voice,” and F. Colwell Conklin, director 
of music at Mamaroneck and president of 
the Eastern Music Educators Conference, 
who will speak on “A Balanced Program 
of Public School Music.” President 
Mabel E. Bray will preside at the meet- 
ings. 

Registration of teachers, friends, and 
students; rehearsals of each group; din- 
ner, meetings of various departments, and 
an informal party of the members of the 
chorus and orchestra will consume the 
day Friday, November 12. A _ musical 
high light of the program arranged for 
Saturday, November 13, will be the ap- 
pearance of the All-School Elementary 
Vested Choir, of Westfield, under the 
direction of Josephine K. Herche. The 
addresses of Miss Liebling and Mr. 
Conklin are scheduled on the same pro- 
gram, and the annual luncheon of the 
Department of Music for members and 
their guests will follow. The remainder 
of the day, from four o’clock on through 
the evening, will be given over to re- 
hearsals of the All-State groups. 

The Sunday morning rehearsals of the 
Chorus and Orchestra will begin at half 
past eight o’clock, and at half past ten, 
a portion of the program will be broad- 
cast over a nation-wide hookup. The 
Sunday afternoon concert of the Chorus 
and Orchestra, Mr. Iturbe conducting, 
will be heard in Convention Hall at three 
o'clock. Neighboring friends are invited 
to attend the meeting and luncheon on 
Saturday, and the rehearsal, the broad- 
cast, and the concert on Sunday. 

Another feature of this annual meeting 
will be a poster exhibition of music ac- 
complishments in the public schools of 
New Jersey. Units of music integration 
with other subjects, music appreciation 
projects, and other valuable materials 
will be shown.—K. Exizasetu INGALLS, 
Vice-President. 








Texas B. and O. Association 


# Tue Texas School Band and Orches- 
tra Association has set February 4 and 5 
as the dates for the 1938 clinics, with 
Fort Worth as the meeting place. Har- 
old Bachman and Mark H. Hindsley 
will be the guest conductors of the bands. 
The names of the orchestra conductors 
will be announced later. Ward G. Brand- 
stetter, of Palestine, is secretary of the 
Association, and further information may 
be obtained by writing to him. 


Nebraska 


4 Tue Nebraska Choral Directors Asso- 
ciation has been organized, and a mem- 
bership drive is now under way. The 
purpose of the Association is to promote 
cooperation among vocal music educators 
throughout the state on all educational 
levels—elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege. All persons interested in the stimu- 
lation of good vocal music and methods 
may become a member of the organiza- 
tion upon the payment of fees. A com- 
bined clinic, sponsored by the Choral 
Directors and Bandmasters Associations, 
will be held in Wayne, November 26 
and 27. 

Among the music educators who will 
demonstrate contest materials on this oc- 
casion are Max T. Krone, John Rosboro, 
Carol M. Pitts, Harold Bachman, Wil- 
liam D. Revelli, Glenn Cliffe Bainum. 
D. R. Appelman is chairman of the 
Choral Directors Association, and Arthur 
G. Harrell is president of the Band- 
masters Association. 


Delaware S. E. A. Department of 
Music 


A Tue third meeting of the board of 
directors of the Department of Music of 
the Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion was held in Dover, Delaware, Sep- 
tember 11, 1937. The purpose of the 
meeting was to discuss plans for the com- 
ing convention to be held in Wilmington, 
November 18 and 19. Tentative music 
plans are as follows: : 

General opening session to be held in 
the Aldine Theatre, November 18. A 
band from Lewes, Delaware, composed of 
forty-five members will furnish the mu- 
sic. Members of the Music Department 
will assist Glenn Gildersleeve, chairman 
of the necrology committee, in present- 
ing a memorial service. 

The annual luncheon of the Music De- 
partment will be held in the Y.M.C.A. 
Thursday at noon. Elizabeth C. Bacon, 
of Wilmington, is acting chairman, with 
Helen E. Martin, of New Castle County, 
in charge of entertainment. Following 
the luncheon, the annual business meet- 
ing of the Department will be held. At 
this time the new officers for the coming 
year will be elected. Maude H. Deakyne, 
of Wilmington, is chairman of the nom- 
inating committee. The county chair- 
men will make their reports on the 
county music festivals held during the 
past year. The county chairmen who 
have served during the past year are: 
Marguerite Y. Miilikin, Wilmington; 
Ruth Zimmerman Duling, New Castle 
County; Richard MacFaddin, Kent Coun- 
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for CHORUS—BAND—ORCHESTRA 








No group too large or too small. Paysens Stands accommodates them all. 
Pictured above is the All State Chorus at Savannah, Georgia, using Pay- 
sens Stand for seated chorus—395 in the group. Jacob A. Evanson, Director. 
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ty; and John G. Kupsky, Sussex County. 

Lilla Belle Pitts, of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, will be the principal speaker at 
the sectional meeting of the Department, 
Friday, November 19. Miss Pitts will 
give a demonstration on “Integration in 
Music Education,” in which pupils from 
the Willard Hall Junior High School 
will participate. Wilbert B. Hitchner, 
Tr., of Wilmington, will be the presid- 
ing officer. 

At the closing general session on Fri- 
day afternoon, the combined orchestras 
of the Wilmington and Pierre S. Du- 
pont High Schools will present a pro- 
gram. The conductors will be Wilbert 
B. Hitchner, Jr., Walter Mitchell, and 
W. Fred Orth, Jr. The Glee Club of 
the University of Delaware, under the di- 
rection of Anthony J. Loudis, newly ap- 
pointed member to the University Music 
Department, will also have a part in the 
program. This is the first time the Uni- 
versity of Delaware has contributed to 
the musical programs of the state edu- 
cational conventions. 

The Music Department held a social 
get-together, Saturday, Oct. 9, at the 
Rehoboth Country Club. George A. 
Peck, of Laurel, was chairman. Fifty 
members of the department attended and 
enjoyed an afternoon and evening of 
tennis, golf, bridge, singing, and dancing. 

his was the first social affair of the 
department, and it is the hope of those 
who attended that it may become an an- 
nual event. — ANAREL GrRovES HoweELL, 
President. 


Central Kentucky M. E. A. 


4 Tue Central Kentucky Music Edu- 
cators Association held its fall meet- 
ing in conjunction with the University 
of Kentucky Educational Conference in 
Lexington, October 29, with James E. 
Van Peursem, of Richmond, presiding. 
Willem Van de Wall spoke on “The 
Element of Personality in Music Teach- 
ing,” after which there was a discussion. 
A business meeting was held, and officers 
for the coming year were elected.—Mr:- 
preD S. Lewrs, Corresponding Secretary. 


Iowa S. T. A. Music Section 


4 Meetinc November 5 at half past 
twelve o'clock in Des Moines at Younk- 
ers Tea Room, the Music Section will 
hear the following progam: (1) Violin 
recital by Ilza Niemack, of Iowa State 
College; (2) Address, “The Value of 
Music Contests for High School Pupils,” 
by Superintendent P. C. Lapham, of 
Charles City; (3) Address, “Rhythm 
and Singing in the Elementary School,” 
by Marybelle Eubank, supervisor of ele- 
mentary school music, Kansas City; (4) 
Address, “Coérdinating the Music Pro- 
gram,” by Lytton S. Davis, director of 
music education, Omaha public schools; 
(5) Concert, Fort Dodge Civic Glee 
Club, J. Howard Orth, conductor. 

F. E. Engels, of Des Moines, is chair- 
man.—Eart Joeston, Secretary. 


Westchester County M. E. A. 


4 Tue Westchester County (New York) 
Music Educators Association is sponsor- 
ing a band clinic at White Plains, De- 
cember 17 and 18. William D. Revelli, 
of the University of Michigan, will con- 
duct. Registrations may be mailed to 
F. Colwell Conklin, 63 Hillcrest avenue, 
Larchmont, New York. Lodging reser- 
vations should be sent direct to the 
Roger Smith Hotel, White Plains, New 
York. 
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Connecticut M. E. A. 


4 Tue Assocration held a_ meeting 
October 29, which was general teachers’ 
convention day. The luncheon was at 
half past twelve o'clock at the Algon- 
quin Club, with Geoffrey O’Hara as 
speaker. Officers for the coming year 
were elected. Probably no festival or 
contest will be arranged for this year, as 
the general feeling is that once in two 
years is often enough. There will be, no 
doubt, the usual spring concert given at 
Connecticut State College, Storrs, to which 
selected players and singers will be sent 
from all the high schools of the state. 
Outstanding leaders from New York us- 
ually conduct the various groups at this 
concert.—Lron R. Corutss, Secretary. 


P. S. M. T. Club of Wilmington 


4 Tue first fall meeting of the Public 
School Music Teachers Club of Wil- 
mington was held Tuesday, October 5, at 
the Jewish Temple Center. Estelle H. 
Frankel had charge of the program, and 
with the assistance of Rabbi Tavel and a 
mixed quartet, presented a very interest- 
ing program of Hebrew music. The 
Club members were taken to the Temple 
3eth Emeth where Rabbi Tavel gave a 
brief history of Hebrew music and ex- 
plained the numbers sung by the quartet. 
Mrs. Frankel directed and Mr. Terry, 
organist of St. John’s Church, was ac- 
companist. Mary Scott Gallery, newly 
elected president of the Club, presided 
over the meeting, which was followed by 
a social hour under the direction of 
Caroline Teitsworth and a committee.— 
A. G. H. 


In-and-About Boston 


4 At THE First fall meeting, October 
9, the members of the Club heard Clifton 
Joseph Furness, of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, speak on the 
subject “Necessary Cultural Background 
Needed for Music Educators.” Robert 
W. Gibb was in charge of the meeting, 
and Helen C. Curry was hostess. C. V. 
Buttelman, Executive Secretary of the 
M.E.N.C., was a guest at this meeting 
which was held at the University Club. 

Dates for succeeding meetings of the 
Club are December 4; February 5; 
April 2. Information concerning the 
programs for these meetings will be an- 
nounced later —Enos E. Hetp, President. 


In-and-About Burlington 


4 Tue first fall meeting of the Club 
was held in Burlington, October 23. 
Following are the new officers for the 
coming year: President—Winona A. 
Weed, Enosburg Falls; Vice-President— 
Bertha Whitney, Northfield; Secretary— 
Lauria P. Grandey, Burlington; Treas- 
urer—Teresa T. Thurston, Burlington; 
Publicity—Harlie Wilson, Burlington. 

The directors of the Club are M. 
Natalie Marston, Burlington; Adrian 
Holmes, Burlington; Alice Buck, Shel- 
burne; Evelyn Foster, Swanton. — 
Laurta P. Grantey, Secretary. 


In-and-About Chicago 


4 Tue first fall meeting of the Club 
was held October 16. The schedule of 
meetings for the remainder of the year 
is as follows: November 30; January 
22; March 5; April 16. Members are 
urged to reserve these dates. 

The second meeting, Tuesday evening, 
November 30, will be held at six o’clock 








at a west side high school. Notification 
of the place of meeting will be made by 
mail. On the program will be the Lane 
Technical High School Band, Gardner 
P. Huff, director, and the Adult Male 
Chorus, from East Chicago, Indiana, 
Robert J. White, director. 

A round-table discussion is planned for 
the January meeting. At the close of 
the meeting, topic leaders from each 
group will comment upon important facts 
and conclusions. What would you like 
to have included in these discussions? 
The music program will be announced in 
a later issue of the Journal—Avis T. 
SCHREIBER, Secretary. 


In-and-About Cincinnati 


A THE first meeting of the In-and-About 
Club for the 1937 season was held in 
the Hall of Mirrors, Netherlands Plaza, 
in connection with the Southwestern 
Teachers Association, Friday, October 
29. Mabelle Glenn, director of music in 
the Kansas City public schools, con- 
ducted a clinic on “The Changing Boy 
Voice—Its Classification, Proper Care, 
and the Selection of Suitable Song Ma- 
terial.” Thelma Klett, soprano, was ac- 
companied by Elba Davies, pianist, in a 
group of songs. 


In-and-About New Haven 


4 A MEETING of the music educators of 
Connecticut was held September 22 pre- 
liminary to the founding of the In-and- 
About Club on October 16, at the Hotel 
Taft in New Haven. Assistant Super- 
intendent A. F. Mayhew, of New Haven, 
was chairman of the October 16 meet- 
ing, and several speakers from out of the 
state were present to lend a hand in the 
organization processes. 

Gustave Baumann was in charge of the 
arrangements for the meeting, and the 
speakers were Mrs. Howard Settle, of 
Boston, and John E. C. Merker, of New- 
port, Rhode Island. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident—Elsa Limbach, of Norwich; First 
Vice-President—William E. Brown, of 
New Haven; Second Vice-President— 
Agnes W. Wakeman; of New Haven; 
Secretary—Leon R. Corliss, Naugatuck; 
Treasurer—Jane F. Foster, of East 
Hartford. The directors are: A. F. 
Mayhew, of New Haven; G. Baumann, 
of New Haven; Herbert A. France, of 
Storrs; Lawrence Perry, of Danbury; 
Louise M. Kifer, of New Haven; May 
Andrus, of Hamden; Mary C. Donovan, 
Greenwich; Clarence A. Grimes, of 
Hamden. 

The next meeting of the Club will be 
held December 4, at the Hotel Taft, New 
Haven.—Leon R. Corttss, Secretary. 


In-and-About Syracuse 


4 THE first meeting of the In-and-About 
Club was held October 22, with Russell 
Carter, state supervisor of music, as prin- 
cipal speaker. The program was open 
to all music teachers attending the Cen- 
tral Zone Teachers Association meetings. 
Plans for the state work for the coming 
year will be given in later issues of the 
Journat.—Frederic Fay Swift, President. 


In-and-About Twin Cities Club 


4 THE First fall meeting of the In-and- 
About Club was held Saturday, October 
9, at the University of Minnesota, with 
Rose McLeer, of St. Paul, as chairman 
for the day. Robert Emeott gave a talk 
and demonstration on “Music and Finger 
Painting,” and Mathilda Heck led the 
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CHORAL MATERIAL 


% JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


SECULAR 








S.S.A. S.A.B. 
83094 Bourree Pe ato pt eee eeeseceesenscecens Bach .15 88019 Prayer from Haensel and Gretel... Humperdinck .15 
83095 Tales from the Vienna Woods.......... Strauss .18 88020 My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land......Elgar .15 
SLI COTE L: Franz .12 88091 D My C d B 15 
83097 Songs My Mother Taught Me..... Dvorak-Cain .15 Pe See cera ato waite as wens CANER - 
83098 Echo Song (Double Chorus) aa eee di Lasso .15 88022 In Silent Night Shee eteeedcoeene Suabian Folk-Song .16 
83099 Caro Mio Ben (Dearest Believe). Giordani-Cross .12 88023 Lullaby and Good-Night.............. Brahms .12 
88024 Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.Old English .12 
S.A. (Boys) 88025 Songs My Mother Taught Me........ .Dvorak .12 
88507 Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (Sacred)...... Bach .15 
SO Ee Old English .12 ; 
82607 Home on the Range........... Cowboy Song .12 
82608 Hoodah Day.............0. 000 Sea Chantey .12 S.A.T.B 
82609 Dance, My Comrades................ Bennett .12 
eee eer Russian Folk-Song .16 
T.T.B.B SE Ie CR ok anced snes vinadsdonesed Cain .16 
iar I coca owenmnane'e’ wn St. Saens-Cain .18 
povedd eng ae My Sanya aa ee .12 81067 My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land. ...Riegger .15 
own Among the Cane-Brakes......... oster .15 81 As T. in Gamer sit i‘(‘(‘(‘C(“# Elaar-Cain .12 
82089 Ho, Jolly Jenkin........... Sullivan-Andrews .16 pear a oe Ma et 1° 
82090 Gentle Annie.............0.0cee eens Foster .15 sel ge aa ~<a ge gp ee nT 
82091 Carmencita (Cielito Lindo). . Mexican Folk-Song 15 81070 Carmencita (Cielito Lindo). . Mexican Folk-Song .16 
Sa ih och adesey wea ae kae wd Leoni .16 81071 The Lone Oak-Tree...........6.... Levenson .15 





SACRED 








S.A.T.B. S.A.T.B. 
84132 O Saviour, Hear Me................. Gluck .16 84138 Armenian Canticle of Thanksgiving.......Gaul .15 
84133 O Divine Redeemer................. Gounod .16 84139 Armenian Great Entrance.............6. Geul .15 
84134 Praise Ye the Father................ Gounod .12 84140 Let the Words of My Mouth............ Pears .15 
ee Ce ice idetccasabesaneen Morales .12 o's oan cccveckesevnds Scholin .15 
NE i a os den wee paws Schubert .16 I, a 66 hawadsinnicnsececemeee Williams .15 
84137 Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring............. Bach .15 84143 Thy Word is a Lantern Unto My Feet..... Pears .15 


BR For a Selection “ON APPROVAL" 
Check / Below: 


SECULAR CHORUSES: FOR GENERAL USE: FOR CHRISTMAS: 
[1 S.A. [] T.T.B. (] Anthems S.A.T.B. (] Anthems S.A.T.B. 
1 S.S.A. (J T.T.B.B. _] Anthems a cappella ] Anthems a cappella 
(1 S.S.A.A. [1 S.A.B. (_] Anthems T.T.B.B. _] Anthems T.T.B.B. 
(] 2-Part Boy’s [] S.A.T.B. a cappella [| Anthems S.A.B. (_] Anthems S.A.B. 
C] S.A.T.B. with acc. (] Anthems S.S.A. [] Anthems S.S.A. 
[] Anthems S.A. [] Anthems S.A. 
(] Cantatas $.A.T.B. (_] Cantatas S.A.T.B. 
(] Cantatas S.S.A. ] Cantatas S.S.A. 


Le ES EMT Le RT FL I Ly et UR TN Oe HE ONE MS oa mt) Pt Par 


i a iacccdnondine ce uaeehctcemnigid ctl hog eaa sieceeeee a 


and send this coupon to: 


HAROLD FLAMMER } &v?98i% 


Buy Your Music at the Sign of the Tuning Fork! 
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eer Music Problems Round Table is a service department 
of the Music Educators National Conference to all persons 
interested in music education throughout the United States and 
in foreign countries. The unusual scope of the Round Table 
is due to the interest aroused among radio listeners by the 
Music and American Youth broadcasts which are sponsored by 
the Conference, and which are heard regularly as a sustaining 
program during the school year over the network facilities of 
the National Broadcasting Company. The few letters appearing 
in the Round Table are selected for publication from the many 
received either because they are typical of the inquiries and com- 
ments received, or because of some particular interest pertaining 
to the inquiries or to the replies given. In all cases where the 
information sought by the correspondent is available in printed 
form, in publications issued by the Conference, in the JouRNAL 
text or advertising columns, or in books and publications easily 
obtainable from other sources, the necessary information and 
references are sent by mail to the inquirer. 

Special aid or practical advice can be provided through the 
personal interest and effort of persons in the field who are 
willing to share their professional knowledge and experience. 
Here are opportunities to extend the service into frontier fields. 
Readers are invited to address their replies to the key signa- 
tures (initials and serial numbers), in care of the Music Epv- 
cATORS JouRNAL, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
(All communications will be forwarded, and, in cases having 
sufficient general interest, the communications will, with the 
permission of the writer, be published in whole or in part in 
the JouRNAL.) 

a 


Music Clubs in Schools. Our school is stressing club work 
this year. There has been a demand for a music club besides 
the usual choral and instrumental organizations. Can you 
Suggest a source of information to which I may turn, or can 
you suggest projects that would keep such an organization 
interested ?—W. O., Ohio (130). 

[Among the books from which ideas for projects can be 
derived for club work are: “Creative School Music” by Hop- 
kins and Fox; “Sign Posts to Music” by Alvaretta West—both 
of which are particularly suited to the needs of grade school 
work; and “Music Integration in the Junior High School” by 
Lilla Belle Pitts is replete with suggested projects for music 
study in the higher grades. In a Study Course in Music 
Understanding, adopted by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, the following books are included: “The Fundamentals 
of Music” by Karl W. Gehrkens; “From Song to Symphony” 
by Daniel Gregory Mason; “Musical Instruments” by Edgar 
Stillman Kelly; “Epochs in Musical Progress” by Clarence G. 
Hamilton; “Twentieth Century Music” by Marion Bauer. Etelka 
Evans, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
chairman of the Junior Division of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and by writing to her you should be able to 
secure helpful information.] 

A 


Wants Feasible Plans for Instrumental Classes. Is there 
any pamphlet prepared by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference which gives detailed information as to feasible plans 
for instrumental classes in public schools?—F. A. J., Massa- 
chusetts (129). 

[The M.E.N.C. Yearbooks contain articles on various phases 
of instrumental work in the schools, and articles of like 
nature are published in the columns of the Journal from issue 


to issue. However, the Conference does not publish a bulletin 
dealing exclusively with plans for class teaching. Some ex- 
cellent methods and manuals are issued by several publishers 


who advertise consistently in the Journal. There is a pam- 


phiet “Course of Study in Instrumental Music” by Harry A. 
King, of Fredonia, New York, which was published by Mr. 


King in the early part of 1937, and which was reviewed in the 


May issue of the Journal. To quote from the review men- 
tioned: “This sixty-page book comprises a course of study 
that gives consideration to the philosophy, aims, organiza- 
tion, standards of achievement, and selection of materials in 


the teaching of instrumental music from the primary grades 
through senior high school. The book contains lists of suit- 
able teaching materials, and units of work are suggested for 
the various grade levels, even for rhythm band work in the 
primary grades. As a general survey of the field, it seems to 
cover all phases of instrumental study rather thoroughly.’’] 


A 


Asks Teaching Aid for Adult Beginners. I am a teacher of 
adult education. I listen to your wonderful programs every 
Sunday morning, and I enjoy them very much. Do you have 
any material for, or suggestions on, choral singing among 
untrained adult singers? I would appreciate it very much if you 
could give me some help. I am trying to organize a class 
in music appreciation and note study. If you have any books 
or any material, please let me know.—P. P., Pennsylvania 
(116). 
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Sunday School Orchestra. For some time I have been think- 
ing of organizing a Sunday School Orchestra. Where the fi- 
nances are limited could you suggest a plan whereby this could 
be accomplished?—A. J. M., Pennsylvania (48). 

se 

Choir Director Seeks Aid. Please send me any tracts or 
information you have that would be helpful to me in building 
up a good church choir.—W. S., Mississippi (126). 

{This inquiry and the one preceding are typical of those 
most frequently received.] 

A 

Orchestras vs. “Wind Instrument Psychology.” I am very 
much interested in the Music and American Youth broadcasts 
and also in the announcement that the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference is inviting nation-wide correspondence rela- 
tive to the problems of music education in public and private 
schools. As an instructor and director of stringed instrument 
classes and of ensemble and orchestral groups, I am happy to 
avail myself of the opportunity thus offered. I believe that 
we, as a city, are keeping pace musically with other cities of 
similar size; we have general and special music courses in 
singing, theory, and music appreciation, well-organized cho- 
ruses, orchestras and bands in the schools, as well as in civic 
projects which include a symphony orchestra and choral so- 
ciety. However, one of our great problems, I find, is to main- 
tain the proper balance between orchestra and band develop- 
ment in the instrumental music field. The stringed instrument 
classes in the schools were the first of the extracurricular, 
special teacher classes; they were organized in 1922 as a 
logical basis for orchestral and ensemble groups. Wind in- 
strument, piano, and expression classes were later added, and 
then the high school, assisted by local business men’s clubs, 
brought in a bandmaster, and the “wind instrument psychol- 
ogy” began. 

Our great handicap lies in the fact that the men influential 
in educational affairs in this community, although progressive 
in thought and spirit, are not themselves musical, and are 
prone to overestimate the publicity advantages of the band, 
therefore giving it an undue share of financial and moral 
support to the detriment of the orchestra. With the greater 
portion of available funds devoted to the maintenance of the 
bands and their directors, the stringed instrument department 
is having to struggle as best it can. This year, for the first 
time, a small monthly salary of fifty dollars has been granted 
for stringed instrument classes in the three junior high 
schools, the work heretofore having been carried on entirely 
on a fee basis. I instruct five classes weekly in each school 
(fifteen classes per week) comprising beginning, intermediate 
and advanced groups—ninety-five pupils in all. This, of course, 
is a ridiculously low figure for such work, but as the advan- 
tage of establishing the department as a regular part of the 
school program seemed very great, I thought best to accept 
the offer. 

I shall be very grateful, indeed if you will furnish me with 
a comparative salary scale which might be presented at a 
meeting of the school board, in order that the authorities here 
may know something of the salaries paid by other cities. The 
superintendent of schools maintains that all music instruction 
whether by general or special teachers, should be remunerated 
according to the number of hours of schooltime given, while 
we instrumental instructors feel that instrumental work should 
be on a different basis, and that the number of pupils, as well 
as the specialized nature of the work, be taken into consid- 
eration. 

Any suggestions that you may make will be very much ap- 
preciated.—L. K. (131). 

[The following information was supplied by an interested 
person. “In the city in which I teach, the music teachers are 
appointed and paid in exactly the same way as teachers of 
other subjects—history, English, etc. If their assignment to 
teaching duties is just for half time, they are appointed for 
half time with half salary. Our load for music teachers is 
exactly that of academic teachers and not the longer hours of 
the laboratory and shop teachers. This is because of the emo- 
tional drag essential in the proper teaching of music and be- 
cause of the number of extra performances which the music 
teacher is called upon to direct. As a rule, city boards of 
education make no distinction concerning the subject any 
teacher handles. The salary scale is identical in the teaching 


levels.” Readers having suggestions to make concerning this 
problem are invited to mail them to L. K. in care of the 
Journal.] 


A 


Choir Material for Children. For the benefit of others who 
may desire suggestions regarding choir material for children, 
the following communication received from a Conference mem- 
ber is published: 

Under School Music Problems Round Table, I see that two 
persons are inquiring about choir material for children. I 
am compiling a bulletin listing two-part material, sacred and 
secular, for the National Federation of Music Clubs and will 
be glad to send material to N. A., Texas, and U. C. A., New 
York.—Helen McBride, Cortland Apts., 354, Louisville, Ken- 


tucky. 
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PUBLICATIONS LB ‘ Fg) : B ON THE 
of 1938 
» ee oe Belin Contest List 
43-47 WEST 23rd ST. Incorporated NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
BAND 
CLASS A Full Symphonic 3 line Cond. Extra } 
ND BND QURBUIID so oon coc cc cccvevccvececes eve ca cabincapuoad $10.00 $13.25 $1.00 $0.65 
Russlan and Ludmilla Overture.............. | ES ere 6.50 9.00 7 -50 
Sains oven a ance te es ineeeunes BORE IEE, oe ree 7.50 10.9 75 .50 | 
Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm............ MON Sen bcdessawaexans 6.50 9.00 75 .50 | 
CLASS B | 
a ccttiuctaneessasuicdscagianh ean ie nactieaatscncanid 10.00 13.25 1.00 65 | 
CLASS C 
Selection of Tschaikowsky Melodies .......... ae aml Yoder. . 3.00 4.00 .50 .20 
IS Gai catceceuiisrsanedcnaecsees WG ichchanantedched ss 3.00 4.00 .50 .20 
ORCH ESTRA 
Small Full Piano Extra Score 
Petite Suite de Concert............... DE. idcecanetdseheceaxean $4.00 $5.00 $0.90 $0.45 $ 3.75 
Somerset Rhapsody................... Ns 5 6S v sca benenKedases cus 3.25 4.00 75 .35 3.75 
EE Sawbccdechaccssaassec a ee 2.00 2.50 .50 20 in preparation 
STRING ORCHESTRA 
pS ESET errr eer RR eer ey String Set with Piano and Score..... $2.00 
RE ee $0.75 aor S aianahire £5 oa an Riba nee a etiiaile $0.60 I FAS ava ccheadeeteshevesueeee 0.20 
PICCOLO SOLOS Grade Price | 
IID. oo sco ccs cicacccvecacccnseancases Bonnisseau............ aaneienka tian IV $0.75 
Le Rossignol de L’ — eaedsieats aus ees honda’ Seeneen PEN iviekdusiecabonkasatnounae IV 75 
The Wren. . are Sen cindewakeubinkoutewn Meanie baie aaa |” SERS aero mee Se IV 7 
Cleopatra nS RRR cpiatne kan cunwereaeeteud See ee ere Fae Vv 75 
se as co. i 95 cinibedonet sense hehamene’ _ i “esr 1.00 
ia inti ehtainakhadeinds ce kesemekes ..Fransella..... emtaes PR CA. 1.00 
a ds ows Dalal oe bako aw Rakee aaa en wea casa sadeie Taw III 75 
FLUTE SOLOS 
I 3d icvacikntungninsnagantasedebaceanebaanananaen Lag Gitbbasstadsisenscsdtbsaeee V 1.50 
Bb CLARINET SOLOS 
6 55.cn Cu naccases ehekeal aewenha wean y anne rath dake sak nk serae sew a asaya V 75 
Concertino Op. 26.............. REE eS SRA CER ks rene ee, 7 
oa ic cc apannanapnciend cS heed eanneeenaeodeee RS ee TET ES - II 1.00 
BASSOON SOLOS 
I ins cna nenecavan ck vinseeseandddbaneneewents EE de cticrsecccsszcesescee Se 
ee Ge SIN CII, oo o5 csc ccccccccnccseveseceseusen Ee II 75 
° WOODWIND TRIOS 
eg van ciiekbiassenwasgueeweseaane I ai i its snd cack sian nen IV 2.00 
Se Se te CED CIGD on i vcccceccncccsecsscecscovces _ “RRS Vv 2.00 
Auf Der Alm EE aicnccacndakieseadsdicegheenbhentaemetitn nic ciakaigeredusces eens scence Ill 80 
CLARINET QUARTETS (4 Bb’s) 
EEE EEC EEO Ee TET ETT EN EE TOT nT eee CRED, pc sscnccncsccesseseceevaess IV (with score) .75 
Gavotte SE Se cae i dindiedth te Salta Gee ah Se-e ete Rne eekmebeaen De DL WiLubineetasdedsendubhas wire Ill (with score) .75 
ESS SE ere reres Sem ri rere rem eter ic nigindsaiinass s0kegreeecnw ee IV each 1.00 
Terre GE a ere te IV and V 75 
i sc osnsevesececdesedecceesceenans EG sac Jksebwpsenhtesasbas eens IV 75 
crak vaghathbheiNe hic cue neve Keth sanwaneadaawen C2012 pdaneeaweiseuceeeenis III .75 | 
a a ae ia a ak hag ea a eee ae eae PEG sahauvicvcabisawadaduskes tenant III 75 
Any Quartet without Score—$0.60. Endresen—$0.75. | 
sn, ds clin vad tuadauaaeieamonepaadineaneh (OEE IV (without score) 1.25 
CLARINET QUARTETS 
(2 Bb CLARINETS, ALTO AND BASS CLARINETS) Grade Price (With Score) 
FTO LENE TIA ELL TREE Chaminade Dedgacads Fishes kneshnasaes IV $0.75 
EE oc tninavhdntscehstessadanbenescereaeecuseskbens 7 SE ee eee Pere IV 1.00 
SE Se atic cau as comnts edeat scan anieeie eels kena et endelnecies: er IV 75 
Any Quartet without Score—$0.60. Endresen—$0.75. 
| 
FRENCH HORN SOLOS 
I a oi ski cheese ciscuccnsavcasincicesqeenctans Poss bavcadastsanvsovenuadeeus VI 75 
CORNET “SOLOS 
I, 5 icp nce banenke sad aeessenedsd pana euaniea te EE Buanti shia sind basieanende penises IV .60 
iss anwosciesdvds nod kad nneeen wep essuNeakeeemeee Se ee ee ere 4 1.00 | 
BARITONE SOLOS 
NFR ECAP COOLED TS HE A SIN 5d. dcudicessiusvavwsen Il and III .90 
sn sdddagcrteadenaeaenineanien ake Chidinseisssdatutaances I .90 | 
TUBA SOLOS | 
In the —, III. 5 ¢ bciwe ckdais edasdenuabeansaenen DE dave tastubbnndccsnsdeenaecakn III 1.00 
. ff Reena er ee eee ala ia ie dan as ale Nadine ad IV .90 
Una Voce M’Ha Colpito and L’Inganna Fortunate............. PE chide ucudibwaess tees ddan ias<s VI .90 | 
FRENCH HORN QUARTETS 
Wromels Term Vamtesle (Piano Ac.) ......ccccscccscccccscscccess TET oe latuatsawenkedesccusus IV 
EE RTE A eee pees eee ee 1.00 
ES EEE TONS OOO LECCE PORES ERE 1.30 ; 
Quartet with Pa. 000. and Soore. ......cccccccscccccsccccsecs 1.50 
TROMBONE _QUARTETS 
Nick cba caccaancecnsccenendahene ped enes cnc WD asaeebabebeunktsticdsiasvecs II Each Book.... .30 
BOs GOGincccscs .60 
OBTAINABLE ON APPROVAL—THROUGH ANY MUSIC DEALER 
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LEMON SUCKER 
CAN SPOIL A 
WHOLE BAND 


@ Yes, sir! Just one player with an out- 
of-tune, off-key, voice-cracking excuse for 
an instrument can ruin a rhapsody quicker 
than lightning can sour a crock of milk. 
And don’t think the ruining rights are lim- 
ited to the old instruments. There are 
plenty of brand new ones, shiny, in plush- 
lined cases, that have all the features of 
music disaster. But you can be safe and 
sure with an Elkhart, acknowledged every- 
where the finest medium priced instruments. 
See these instruments at your local music 
store, or write direct for beautiful free cat- 
alog. Trade in allowance, and easy terms. 
Write now. 47 
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4 BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS > 
1001A Jackson Street Elkhart, Indiana 





STANDARDS OF 
ADJUDICATION 
a 


Report of the Committee on Ad- 
judication of the American Band- 
masters Association, and other 
material pertaining to the manage- 
ment of and participation in inter- 
scholastic music competitions. A 
handbook of value to every director, 
and a manual for sponsors of 
contests. 


50¢ postpaid 
Published by 


National School Band Association 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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1938 Competitions and Festivals 





HE following paragraphs supplement 

the information published in the 

September Journal. The items are 
compiled from information received 
from official sources, in most instances 
from officers of the sponsoring organi- 
zations or institutions named. Each 
paragraph gives, so far as available in- 
formation permits, (a) State or district 
and official title of event, (b) date and 
place, (c) name of sponsoring organiza- 
tion, (d) name and address of chairman 
or official to whom correspondence re- 
garding participation should be sent. 

A key is included to indicate contest 
divisions as follows: B—band, O—or- 
chestra, C—chorus, VE—vocal ensemble, 
I1E—Instrumental ensemble, VS—vocal 
solo, IS—instrumental solo. 

In later issues the Journal will pub- 
lish additional information to supple- 
ment or complete what is given here 
and to cover state or district events not 
included in this listing or in the Sep- 
tember issue. 

The compilation and publication of 
this data is part of the service of the 
M.E.N.C. Committee on School Music 
Competition-Festivals, which in codéper- 
ation with the National School Orches- 
tra, Band and Vocal Associations pro- 
vides, through the medium of the Jour- 
nal and the headquarters office, a 
“clearing house” for information in this 
field. 


Arizona. Northern Arizona _  Inter- 
scholastic Contest Music Festival, prob- 
ably 15th and 16th of April. Sponsored 
by Arizona State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff. (B-O-C-VE-VS-IE-IS) Gen- 
eral Chairman: Hartwig O. Bijerg, Ari- 
zona State Teachers College; Chairman 
of Music Events: Eldon A. Ardrey, 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flag- 
staff. 


Arizona. Arizona State Band and Or- 
chestra Festival, probably in April, 
Arizona State College, Tempe. (B-O) 
Sponsored by the Arizona School Band 
and Orchestra Association. Address in- 
quiries to Carl G. Hoyer, Arizona State 
College, Tempe. 


Arkansas. Arkansas School Band and 
Orchestra Contest, April 29-30, place to 
be announced. Sponsored by Arkansas 
School Band and Orchestra Association. 
(B-O-IE-IS) Inquiries to Addison Wall, 
Senior High School, Fort Smith. 


Colorado. Colorado High School Mu- 
sic Competition-Festival to be held 
about April 20th, place undecided. 


Sponsored by the Colorado Instrumental 
and Choral Directors Associations. (B- 
O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Inquiries to Herbert 
K. Walther, 1140 Lincoln Avenue, Den- 
ver (instrumental); Katherine Bauder, 
Fort Collins (vocal). 


Plorida. Florida State High School 
Music Festival, April 21-23, Tampa. 
Sponsored by the University of Tampa. 
(B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Inquiries to John 
H. Sherman, President of the Univer- 
sity of Tampa. 

Illinois. Illinois State Vocal Contest- 
Festival, probably May Ist, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal. Sponsored 
by the Illinois State Vocal Association. 
(C-VE-VS) Inquiries to Wayne S. Hertz, 
West High School, Aurora. 


Kansas. Southwestern College Annual 
Inter-High School Music Contests, prob- 
able dates March 18-19 at Southwestern 
College, Winfield. Sponsored by South- 
western College. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) 
Inquiries to Luther O. Leavengood, 
Southwestern College, Winfield. 


Kansas. Twenty-sixth Annual All- 
Kansas High School Music Competition 
and Festival, April 25-29, Emporia. 
Sponsored by Kansas State Teachers Col- 


lege. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Address in- 
quiries to Orville J. Borchers, Director 
of Music, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. 

Maine. Eastern School Music Festi- 
val, about May 7 at Dexter. Sponsored 
by the Maine Teachers’ Association. 
(B-O-C) Inquiries to Mrs. Mary Smart, 
Dexter. 

Maine. Western School Music Festi- 
val, May 14, Kittery. Sponsored by the 
Maine Teachers’ Association. Inquiries 
to David Kushious, Kittery. 

Massachusetts. Massachusetts Music 
Festival, May 7, Fall River. Sponsored 
by Massachusetts Music Festival Asso- 
ciation. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Inquiries 
to John E. C. Merker, 121 John St., 
Newport, R. I. 

Missouri. Northeast Missouri High 
School Music Festival, third week in 
April at Kirksville. Sponsored by North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. (B-0-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) In- 
quiries to J. L. Biggerstaff, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville. 


Missouri. Southwest Missouri High 
School Music Contest, April 13-16, State 
Teachers College, Springfield. Sponsored 
by State Teachers College. (B-O-C-VE- 
IE-VS-IS) Inquiries to C. P. Kinsey, 
State Teachers College, Springfield. 


Missouri. Central Missouri District 
Music Contest, tentative dates April 14- 
16. Sponsored by Central Missouri State 
Teachers College and Central District of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association. 
(B-O-C-VE-IE-VS8-IS) Inquiries to Paul 
R. Utt, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg. 

Montana. Havre Band Festival, some- 
time in May at Havre. Sponsored by 
the City of Havre. (B) Inquiries to 
Cc. D. Knapp, Havre. 


New Jersey. Fourth Annual All-State 
High School Choral Festival, May 21, 
State Teachers College, Trenton. Spon- 
sored by the Music Department of the 
New Jersey State Teachers Association. 
(C) Inquiries to Mabel E. Bray, State 
Teachers College, Trenton. 

North Dakota. North Dakota State 
High School Contest, May 19-20, Grand 
Forks. Sponsored by the University of 
North Dakota. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) In- 
quiries to John E. Howard, Box 56, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks. 

Ohio. Eastern Ohio Music Festival 
and Contest, last Saturday in March or 
first Saturday in April, probably at 
Muskingum College, New Concord. Spon- 
sored by Muskingum College. (B-C-VE- 
IE-VS-IS) Local Chairman: Milton F. 
Rehg, Muskingum College, New Concord. 

Ohio. Greater Cleveland School Music 
Contests, sponsored by the schools of 
Greater Cleveland. March 11-12, vocal 
and instrumental solo and ensemble con- 
tests for junior and senior high schools; 
April 29, senior high school choral con- 
test; May 7, senior high school band 
contest; May 20, Junior high school 
band contest. All events will be held in 


Cleveland. Inquiries to Russell V. 
Morgan (vocal) and J. Leon Ruddick 
(instrumental), Board of Education, 
Cleveland. 


Oklahoma. Oklahoma Interscholastic 
Vocal Contest, May 5-6, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, Stillwater. Sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Board of Control. (C-VE-VS) 
For information write to Boh. Makovsky, 
Department of Music, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College. 

South Carolina. Some time in April 
at Winthrop College, Rock Hill. Spon- 
sored by Winthrop College. (B-O-C-VE- 
IE-VS-IS) Write to Walter Roberts, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
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Texas. South Texas Music Contest. 
Instrumental events, March 18-19; Vocal 
events, March 25-26. Texas College of 
Arts and Industries, Kingsville. Spon- 
sored by the College of Arts and In- 
dustries. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Write to 
Paul M. Riley, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville. 

Texas. West Texas School Band and 
Orchestra Contest, date and place not 
yet decided. Sponsored by the Western 
Division of the Texas School Band and 
Orchestra Association. (B-O-IE-IS) Ad- 
dress correspondence to Russell Shrader, 
Sweetwater. 

Virginia. Virginia High School Com- 
petitive Music Festival, April 28-29, 
Richmond. Sponsored by Virginia Edu- 
eation Association and the Richmond 
News Leader. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) In- 
quiries to Walter C. Mercer, Chairman, 
City School Board Office, Richmond, or 
Luther A. Richman, Executive Secretary, 


State Board of Education Office, Rich- 
mond. 
West Virginia. West Virginia State 


High School Band Festival, first week in 
May, Huntington. Sponsored by the 
West Virginia School Bandmasters Asso- 
ciation. (B-IE-IS) Inquiries to Harold 
B. Leighty, 1009—6th Avenue, St. Albans. 


+ 

Region 3 Clinic, Urbana, January 6-7, 
1938. Ralph E. Rush, Chairman of the 
Board of Control of Region 3, National 
School Band Association, announces 
that the first annual clinic of this region 
will be held at University of [llinois, 
January 6-7, with the codperation of 
Director A. A. Harding, Assistant Di- 
rector Mark Hindsley, and the Univer- 
sity Bands. Further announcement in 
the next Journal. 

Region Nine Music Competition-Fes- 
tival. Sponsored by the National Schooi 
Band, Orchestra, and Choral Associa- 
tions, Region Nine Music Competition- 
Festival will be held in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, May 12, 13, 14, 1938. Among 
the official judges, guest conductors, 
and contest officials will be A. R. Mc- 
Allister, president of the National Band 
Association; David T. Lawson, chairman 
of the Regional Board; Max T. Krone, 
conductor of Northwestern University 
Choirs; Noble Cain, conductor of the 
Chicago A Cappella Choir; Harold Bach- 
man, conductor of the University of 
Chicago Bands; William D. Revelli, con- 
ductor of the University of Michigan 
Bands; George UVasch, conductor of or- 
chestras in Chicago; Adam P. Lesinsky, 
president of the National Orchestra As- 
sociation; Mabelle Glenn, executive 
chairman of the National School Vocal 
Association. Homer W. Anderson, su- 
perintendent of schools of Omaha, and 
Lytton S. Davis, director of music edu- 
cation in the Omaha public schools, are 
local hosts. 

A folder giving general information 
and selective lists is obtainable from 
Regional Chairman David T. Lawson, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Region No. 1, N. S. B. A. and N. S. 
Oo. A. A meeting of instrumental di- 
rectors of the Northwest was held at 
the time of the Northwest Conference 
at Portland, Oregon, on March 29, 1937. 
At that time, plans were discussed for 
the organization of the Region No. 1 
band and orchestra contest. Andrew 
Loney, LaGrande, Oregon, was selected 
as state chairman for Oregon. A state 
band contest has been held in Oregon 
for many years, and the directors have 
a strong organization. Charles Cutts, 
Billings, Montana, was appointed tem- 
porary chairman fcr Montana. He has 
a big job ahead of him, because for the 
last few years Montana has not held a 
state contest. The geographic barriers 
of Idaho discourage a state contest. So 
at present an attempt is being made to 
organize a Northern Idaho Contest. The 
Southern section of Idaho has indicated 
a desire to join Region No. 10. On 
October 23 a meeting was held in Se- 
attle to organize an Eastern and West- 
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Selmer Presents 
NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 









CLARINET QUARTETS 
Arranged by Russ HowLAND 


New arrangements of fine compositions 
by classical and modern masters. These 
arrangements will prove of interest to 
both amateur and professional reed 
groups. Each arrangement contains five 
parts—first and second B> clarinets, alto 
clarinet, bass clarinet, and a third B> 
clarinet part which is used when 





no alto clarinet is available. $ 
Scherzo .... Mendelssohn 
Reverie Debussy 
Scherzo Schumann 
Rondo ‘Capriccioso 

Mendelssohn 
Nocturne aa Debussy Each 





IMPORTED MUSIC 
Epritions SELMER, Paris 

A wide range of fresh program material 

that has been rarely heard in this coun- 

try. All types of compositions are in- 

cluded, ranging from classical to ultra- 

modern. 


Alto Saxophone Oboe and Bassoon 


Solos and Duets Solos 
: Woodwind 
B> Clarinet Solos Ensembles, 


and Duets including Oboe, 
Clarinet, and 


Bassoon Trios 


French Dance 
Orchestrations 


Trumpet and 
Horn Solos 


Flute Solos 





SAX QUARTETS 
As played by the 
MERLE JOHNSTON QUARTET 


Quite different from the 
usual saxophone quartets. 
Modern arrangements by 
Ben Bonnell, suitable for 
concerts, broadcasts, or in- 
termissions in dance pro- 
grams. Fine rehearsal mate- 
rial for sections or quartets. 
Arranged for two altos, 
tenor, and baritone. § 












Crystal Suite Johnston-Bonnell 
Deep River.....Negro Spiritual 
Liebestraum Liszt 
My Old Kentucky Home Foster 
Procession of the Sardar 

I. Ivanov 


RETURN COUPON FOR 
FREE CATALOGUE 
SELMER, Dept. 2027 

Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send free catalogue which gives 
complete information about Selmer 
publications. 































Name.... 
Address.. 
City & State. 
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Order prom your Local Selmer 


Dealer 








CLASS A 





OFFICIAL JEWELERS 


FOR CONCERT AND MARCHING BAND AWARDS 
IN REGIONAL COMPETITIONS 





CLASS B 


Send for samples of these medals. e 
beauty you will not fail to purchase them for your winners. 


DIEGES & CLUST 


om 





CLASS C 


When you see their 


17 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





a 





ern Washington Contest under the guid- 
ance of Wallace Hannah, Bremerton, 
Washington, temporary chairman. 


Many factors have tended to discour- 
age contests in the Northwest Region 
but we are hopeful that a definite or- 
ganization of school music directors 
will bring about a successful Regional 
contest. I know that the Regional plan 


of contests will do much to improve 
the standards of music in the great 
Northwest. — Louis G. Wersen, Chair- 
man, Region No. 1. 

Enid, Oklahoma. April 7-8-9, 1938, are 
the dates announced for the sixth Tri- 


State Band Festival, sponsored by 
Phillips University Band and Enid 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA BOOKS 
FOR BEGINNERS and NEAR BEGINNERS 


FREE! 
A Solo Cornet or First 








Woe ivinvewsie educational and Recreational 


For all usable 
Pinjeulitioiie, 





Supervisors and band and orchestra 
leaders, after use of these books, declare 
their practical utility for teaching and 
playing purposes. Thousands upon 
thousands of copies are put into use 
every school year. 


Violin part will be 


ON APPROVAL sent upon request 





A CATALOGUE 


A COMPLETE SET 
Descriptive of all Books will 


of Each Book will be sent 





on approval. 


be sent if desired 





FOUNDATION TO 
BAND PLAYING 


By Fred Griffen 
(For band and orchestra) 


ADVANCED LESSONS 


(Follows ‘‘Foundation to 
Band Playing’’) 


©): 10)0).) 0m fe) :) ela 
ORCH. TRAINING 


(With band parts) 
By Claude Rader 


THE NEW WAY 
METHOD 


By W. A. Storer 
(For band and orchestra 
playing) 


INTRODUCING 
THE CLASSICS 


By Carl Webber 
OW ele tcle Metele Melartcl-t-itae! 
Parts available for all instr 


JENKINS JUNIOR 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 


(With band parts) 
By W. D. McCaughey 


JENKINS ARTISTIC 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 


(All orchestra parts) 


ACADEMY BAND BOOK 


J. J. Richa 


JENKINS BEGINNERS 
BAND BOOK AND 
INSTRUCTOR 


(Band parts only) 
EVERYBODY'S BAND 
BOOK 


(With orchestra parts and 
Conductor's score) 


By W. D. McCaughey 


JENKINS 





@ For starting a band. Hundreds of imitations but not one that has taken its place with educators. 
It still reigns supreme for which it was designed. 


@ This set of books just fits in for teaching a band that has had some training. A wealth of 
educational material and many beautiful original compositions, varied enough to make up a com- 
plete programme. 


@ Every year this work becomes more and more the favorite of teachers of orchestras. It was de- 
signed for the purpose of teaching beginners individually and in ensemble playing. An enormous 
amount of educational material, illustrations, exercises and music for each individual instrument. 
There are two separate arrangements, one to play alone, the other to play with the other instruments. 


@ It’s to start beginners on the wa~ to play quickly. A student who has not had an instrument 
in his hands may be playing after a few hours practice. He will be playing the same melodies 
right along with more advanced players. All melodies are arranged in various grades of difficulty, 
so that players of different stages of advancement may play the melodies together at the same 
time. With this “method” students will never have a dry or discouraging hour and the teacher will 
be happy in their enthusiasm. 


@ Contains the themes of the famous compositions of the great composers, easily arranged and 
full for as few as five instruments. They are within the understanding of the student and within 
easy playing range of his instruments. The playing of them will do much toward the student 
gaining an appreciation of the beautiful in good music. These classics should be played for 
recreation and in conjunction with educational and other material. 


@ Progressively arranged, from the easiest to about grade two. Fifteen beautiful compositions; 
waltzes, serenades, overtures, etc. Playable in over 100 different combinations as solos, duets— 
in fact—every conceivable combination. A very wonderful collection of music that is as attractive 
to the professional as to the amateur organization. 


@ Contains 20 beautiful compositions arranged so that with the violin, one or more performers can 
play them effectively. Among these compositions are “Shadows” by Bond, “Sing, Smile, Slumber,” 
“March Aux Flambeaux” by Clark. The others are equally as good. 


@ For Senior and Junior bands. Just the kind of music a band enjoys. Marches, serenades, 
waltzes, overtures, etc. 


@ Contains the scales in bass and treble clef; tuning instructions; exercises in unison and 
harmonized; elements of music; many compositions, among them the national melodies, and the 
well known sacred songs, such as “Nearer My God to Thee,” etc. 


@ Contains 20 pages of music, 19 beautiful compositions—a combination of rare, bright, tuneful 
and nicely flowing counter melodies, varied and interesting harmonies, and while easy to play, 
they have the quality and stamp of high grade music. The compositions contained in “Everybody's 
Band Book” are arranged so that almost any combination of instruments can play them effectively, 
provided a lead instrument is used. 
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Suriname Folk-Lore 


HIS n.assive work from the Colum- 

bia University Press [1937, pp. 790, 

$5.00], which is the twenty-seventh 
of Columbia University’s contributions 
to anthropology, is the result of the 
extensive research labors of Melville J. 
and Frances S. Herskovits. In collect- 
ing the notes on the culture of the 
Paramaribo Negroes, as well as the 
stories, riddles, proverbs, songs, and 
other data that have gone into the com- 
pilation of this important volume, the 
authors spent the summer months of 
1928 and 1929 in field work among the 
coastal and Bush-Negroes of the upper 
Suriname River in Dutch Guiana, South 
America. Concerning the manner of col- 
lecting the data, relevant details are 
given in the notes introducing each 
chapter. 

The section of the book which is de- 
voted to more than 250 Negro songs, 
both secular and religious, will be of 
especial interest to students of primi- 
tive music in general, as well as to all 
those interested in the origin of Amer- 
ican Negro music. Accompanying these 
songs are analyses of the various tonal 
structures—the work of M. Kolinski, 
who is responsible for the transcrip- 
tions and the musicological analyses 
throughout. 

In this music, the chief scale forma- 
tions are (1) the “penta-type’’—the 
tones employed lying within a section of 
five tones from cycles of fifths; (2) the 
“hexa-type’”—tones lying within a sec- 
tion of six tenes from cycles of fifths; 
and (3) the “hepta-type’—tones within 
a section of seven tones from cycles of 
fifths. The different modes are distin- 
guished by the position of the key tone, 
thus: do-, re-, mi-, fa-, sol-, la-, and si- 
modes, depending on the predominating 
key tones. The limited occurrence, 
melodically, of half tones in this music 
is noted, and the tonai range, melodic 
movement, and combinations of inter- 
vals, as well as the formal structure 
peculiar to it, are discussed. 

Although the principal musical in- 
struments are shown to be drums, with 
especial reference to the Apinti, the 
Tumao, and the Agida types, other in- 
struments such as the rattle and the 
triangle are used. All drums are made 
from hollowed-out logs. Aside from 
their .musical significance, tradition as- 
signs to them a three-fold power of 
“summoning the gods and spirits of an- 
cestors to appear, of articulating the 
messages of these supernatural beings 
when they arrive, and of sending them 
back to their habitats at the end of 
each ceremony.” Specialization in drum- 
ming is restricted to men, although 
women occasionally play the lesser in- 
struments. 

According to the authors, the New 
World experiences of these Negroes 
have been such as to preserve in the 
interior of South America an archaic 
African culture, the greatest single out- 
side influence discernible being in the 
language, which consists of a Portu- 
guese-English base with a good portion 
of African words, a _ sprinkling of 
French, Dutch, and Indian—all these 
expressed in an African idiom, with 
African speech cadences and rhythms. 
The songs, stories, proverbs, and rid- 
dles are given in their language, “taki, 
taki,” phonetically spelled, accompanied 
with translations in almost every in- 
stance. 

The aloofness of the Bush-Negroes 
toward the White man’s civilization was 
manifested in their reluctance to give 
the texts of songs after they had sung 
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them into the phonograph. Further 
adding to the difficulties of the authors, 
the singers oftentimes misnamed the 
songs they had sung, thus necessitating 
a thorough check on all the songs, 
which was accomplished by the authors 
in playing and replaying them to vil- 
lagers in different localities. The pre- 
vailing attitude of the Negroes may be 
expressed by two proverbs often heard. 
One is, “White man’s magic is not black 
man’s magic,” and the other, “There are 
men on the upper river, and there are 
men on the lower river, too.” 

Extensive bibliographical references 
to other published materials make it 
simple for the student to analyze the 
relationship between the culture of the 
Negroes of West Africa, of the West 
Indies, and of the United States, using 
this collection as an aid in collating the 
relationship. 

The book offers much _ interesting 
reading. It contains twenty-seven illus- 
trations and seven figures. —J. M. T. 


Music Appreciation, Its History and 
Technics. By Percy Scholes, edited for 
American readers by Will Earhart. (M. 
Witmark & Sons, New York, $4.00). In 
the large and constantly growing liter- 
ature on music appreciation this book 
is unique and should therefore find a 
quick and hearty welcome. It is neither 
a “methods” book nor an abstract study 
of any phase of the field—the two gen- 
eral types into which other books on 
the subject fall. Rather, this is a his- 
tory of the appreciation movement in 
general, and an analysis of the problems 
and of the various means which have 
been employed in the attempt to solve 
those problems. Its five main divisions 
are devoted successively to the history 
of the appreciation idea; the alleged 
case against appreciation; the true phi- 
losophy of appreciative teaching; details 
of principles and procedures, and de- 
scription of experiments and experi- 
ences in various types of schools. 

Dr. Scholes is so well known in 
America, both as author and as lec- 
turer, that he’ needs no introduction to 
readers of this Journal. His long years 
of active crusading for the appreciation 
movement in Great Britain, and his in- 
timate connections with the movement 
in this country, have made him exactly 
the right person to write a book of this 
particular kind. That he has done it 
thoroughly and skillfully, and that the 
result will be of great help to all teach- 
ers in and students of the field, is ap- 
parent on the first reading of the book. 

Far from the least valuable part of the 
work is Dr. Earhart’s introduction to 
the American edition, which appeals to 
this reviewer as the most concise, in- 
clusive, and trustworthy brief state- 
ment of the whole philosophy of ap- 
preciative teaching that has appeared in 
print anywhere. These twelve pages 
should be read by every teacher in the 
field, and should be frequently reread, 
as a basis for self-evaluation and self- 
orientation to ideals from which the 
routine of daily teaching can all too 
easily lead one away.—Paul J. Weaver. 


Survey of Chamber Music. By Ro- 
sario Mazzeo. [Cundy Bettoney Co., Inc., 
Boston, 1937, pp. 16.] This survey is 
especially for small groups, the listings 
including duets, trios, quartets, quintets, 
and sextets. Although principally for 
players of wood-wind instruments, there 
is some material listed for combinations 
of strings and wood winds. The com- 
piler, Mr. Mazzeo, is clarinetist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Songs and Pictures 


HE series by Robert Foresman 

{American Book Company] consists 

of seven books—A Child’s Book, 64 
cents; First Book, 72 cents; Second 
Book, 76 cents; Third Book, 80 cents; 
Fourth Book, 80 cents; Fifth Book, $1.08; 
Sixth Book, $1.12—designed to cover the 
work from the primary grades through 
high school. The song material is a 
repetition of that used in the Foresman 
Series published in 1925, ’26, ’28, and '32 
and is exceptionally good throughout the 
series. Nearly one half the songs are 
folk songs representing some 43 coun- 
tries. The composed songs are excerpts 
from the works of composers from 
Palestrina to the present time. Melodies 
by Praetorius, Gluck, Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky and other mas- 
ters are found throughout the series. 
Not only has the music been chosen 
carefully, but thought has been given to 
the selection of text material. About 
one half of the songs in each book have 
accompaniments. 

In the first five books all technical 
problems are-incidental to the songs. 
In the Fifth Book, which is to be used 
in junior high school, the songs are 
arranged in order of difficulty, and prob- 
lems are introduced sequentially. The 
Sixth Book furnishes material for both 
beginning and advanced classes and 
especial attention has been given to the 
young bass voice. There are both alpha- 
betical and topical indexes in each book, 
and the Fifth and Sixth Books contain 
a glossary of common musical terms. 
The books are attractively bound. 

As this new series is based upon in- 
tegration of music and art, many beau- 
tiful pictures are found in each book. 
The pictures, which are masterpieces, 
have been chosen carefully with the 
idea of both supplementing the music 
lesson and developing art appreciation. 

A Child’s Book is to be used in the 
primary grades. Quoting from the Fore- 
word, the publishers make this state- 
ment: “The beginning book is to be 
placed in the children’s hands during the 
first years of school music.” The book 
contains 72 songs, of which 47 are folk 
songs and singing games and 25 are 
composed songs. With the exception of 
a few songs which are very simple and 
could be used for the introduction of 
sight reading, the book is made up of 
rote material. The pictures in this book 
are: George Washington, Stuart; Danc- 
ing in a Ring, Thomas; Spring, Mauve; 
and The Adoration of the Kings, 
Breughel. 

The First Book, although not desig- 
nated for a certain grade, could be used 
very satisfactorily in the third grade. 
It contains 98 songs, 52 folk songs and 
46 composed songs. The selections are 
not marked in regard to note or rote, 
but there are some 30 songs which are 
simple enough for sight reading. Ten 
different keys are employed, but one 
third of the songs are written in the 
key of G. Three songs have an optional 
second part. Six pictures form the art 
collection: Portrait of a Girl, Renoir; 
Fairies Court, Woodward; The Mill at 
Wyk, Ruisdale; The Mother, de Hooch; 
The Singing Boys, Hals; and The Boy 
Columbus, Whiting. 

The Second Book contains material of 
a difficulty that could be used in the 
fourth grade. There are 111 songs, of 
which 51 are folk songs and 60 are com- 
posed songs. As in the previous books, 
neither rote nor note songs are indicated, 
but about one half of them are simple 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Language of the Baton. By Adolf 
Schmid. “G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, 
1937, pp. vii 123, $3.00.] A thorough 
elementary treatise on the techniques of 
conducting, presented in a brief, concise 
manner. A short chapter on the his- 
tory of the baton and a longer discus- 
sion of the methods of conducting ca- 
denzas and recitatives distinguish this 
book from works of like nature. Thir- 
teen illustrations of conducting move- 
ments enhance the value of the book 
for the young conductor. Most valuable, 


however, are the more than one hun- 
dred excerpts from standard composi- 
tions, each of which is thoroughly de- 


seribed from the conductor’s viewpoint. 
One feature of the book which deserves 
particular mention and which is unique 
in books of this type is the presenta- 
tion of beat diagrams for each measure 
or larger unit of many of the excerpts. 
For all the excerpts, the author has 
presented a beat diagram for those 
measures or units which he considers 
particularly difficult to conduct. This 
method of analysis should prove most 
valuable to anyone beginnir® the art of 
conducting. 

Although the book is primarily a 
treatise on orchestral conducting, there 
are many fundamental principles dis- 
cussed which are general enough to be 
useful to all conductors. The musical 
excerpts are very well chosen and rep- 
resent a wide range of the literature. 

An attractive and durable binding, to- 
gether with large print and professional 
layout, makes this volume a valuable 
asset to elementary classes in conduct- 
ing. The author announces in the con- 
clusion the contents of a second vol- 
ume which should prove even more in- 
teresting than the present volume.— 
Archie N. Jones. 


The Band on Parade. By Raymond 
Dvorak. (C. Fischer, $2.00, cloth cov- 
er). Drill masters and drum majors 
will welcome this addition to the scant 
information now available on how to 
develop and train the marching band. 
Every department of this phase of band 
work is treated carefully and thorough- 
ly in this book. 

Chapter one on musical performance 
emphasizes a phase of band work which 
is many times neglected in the march- 
ing units. The idea that everybody sees 
and that few people hear is doomed to 
pass out of existence, if band leaders 
follow the advice given in this chapter. 
An extremely high standard of musical 
performance is held up which should 
call attention not only to the formation 
being made on the field but to the mu- 
sical. background as _ well. The para- 
graph on “Sousa style,” although not 
entirely new, brings home again the op- 
portunity of standardizing and making 
more musical renditions of the favorite 
works of the “March King.” 

Chapter two gives the author’s plan 
for placing the various instruments 
throughout the ranks of the band. 
There are suggested line-ups for sev- 
eral standard-sized bands. In each of 
these groups a carefu] balance of in- 
struments is outlined which brings out 
the importance of balance in the march- 
ing unit. Time was when school bands 
with a tuba, bass drum, and solo cor- 
net player could toot and beat and noth- 
ing was said about it. But now, care- 
ful work on the part of some band lead- 
ers makes it much more difficult for 
this type of band to get by. The cuts 
showing the various instruments and 
players at the carry, play, and rest po- 
sitions are very good and can be used 
to help the appearance of most bands, if 
adopted throughout the band uniformly. 
The section treating the color guard 
should clarify the proper use of this 
section. 

It would be a good assignment for 
every drum major to have to read the 
chapter on the drum major and the 
drum before appearing again in public. 
A careful following of the suggestions 
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given here would place marching bands 
and their leaders on a much higher 
level in the eyes of most people. The 
paragraph directed to drummers con- 
tains much food for thought. 

In chapter five on band maneuvers, 
there are charts and cuts for developing 
greater precision and care in the exe- 
cution of marching movements. All the 
necessary signals used by the drum 
major for both marching and playing 
are treated in detail in this section. 
“Planning Special Maneuvers” and the 
following chapter carry valuable sug- 
gestions for those seeking new ideas for 
a football parade. Mr. Dvorak’s wealth 
of practical experience makes the ad- 
vice concerning entry to the field, flag 
raising, maneuvers without signals, and 
many other allied subjects especially 
valuable. The charts and explanations 
are all detailed and very clear. Anyone 
new at this phase of band work will find 
herein many models to follow. 

Philip Burman’s chapter on twirling 
the baton is another valuable contribu- 
tion. The various twirls are carefully 
explained and charted so that a begin- 
ner could learn twirling by careful read- 
ing and practice. On the concluding 
pages is found a fine list of appropriate 
music for “the band on parade.’’—Ralph 
E. Rush. 


The Scholes Music Handbook. By 
Perey Scholes, edited for American 
readers by Will Earhart. (M. Witmark 
& Sons, New York, $1.50). This is a small 
100-page reference book giving the 
meaning and pronunciation of the tech- 
nical words commonly found in concert 
programs and program notes. Unlike 
most books of the kind, subjects are 
grouped into chapters rather than 
treated from a strictly alphabetical 
standpoint; for instance, words dealing 
with such technical matters as scales, 
intervals, and chords are grouped in 
Chapter I, words dealing with forms 
and styles in Chapter IV, ete. This 
gives the author the great advantage of 
progressive discussion within a given 
chapter, at the saving of much space 
and at the gain of much clarity. A gen- 
eral index of terms at the beginning of 
the book gives the reader quick access 
to whatever type of information he may 
desire. 

For the concertgoer, the radio listener 
and the not-very-far-advanced student, 
the book is an admirable one. Advanced 
students will quickly become conscious 
of the omission of many terms, an omis- 
sion due to the limitations of the field 
the author chose to cover. Of course 
these very omissions make the book 
the more useful to the readers for 
whom it was primarily intended. 


Nowhere better than in this book 
does Dr. Scholes exhibit his uncanny 
skill for saying things neatly and in a 
way which is easily understood by the 
person devoid of technical background. 
—Paul J. Weaver. 


INSTRUMENTAL METHODS 


Twelve Modulatory Studies for the 
Viola. By Samuel Lifschey. (G. 
Schirmer, price 75 cents.) Based on the 
nineteenth of the Viola Caprices, Op. 22, 
by B. Campagnoli, the studies in this 
25-page volume are arranged in a se- 
ries of modulations which take the stu- 
dent through all the keys. Varied bow- 
ings and changes in rhythmic figuration 
are indicated to ensure technical facil- 
ity. This is by no means a book for 
beginners, but is rather one for stu- 
dents of some advancement. 


Pifteen Etudes and Scales for the 
Oboe. By Bruno Labate. (C. Fischer, 
price $1.00.) For advanced students, the 
book contains fifteen etudes for the de- 
velopment of precision and accuracy in 
tone production; the last few pages of 
the book are devoted to scale and ar- 
peggio work. 


The Aeolian String Ensemble Method, 
Book 2. By George Dasch and Aileen 
Bennett. (FitzSimons, conductor’s score, 
$1.00, other books for strings, 60 cents.) 
For group or individual instruction of 
students in intermediate stages of ad- 
vancement. The book contains diversi- 
fied program materials, much of which 
is drawn from the works of the mas- 
ters. Interspersing the work are proj- 
ects or drills, devised for the mastery 
of technical difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in each succeeding composition. 
The 48-page conductor’s score includes 
a piano part, and it shows the various 
parts to be complete with bowing and 
rehearsal markings. 


Daily Lip Drills for Trombone, Eu- 
phonium, and Tuba. By Elmer Ronka. 
(C. Fischer, price $1.25.) A 35-page 
method containing a chart of the seven 
positions; a series of exercises for le- 
gato and staccato playing; the major 
and minor scales, and studies in chro- 
matic intervals and arpeggios. Atten- 
tion is given to the matter of double 
and triple tonguing. For advanced stu- 
dents, or at least those having had some 
elementary work. 


Elementary Method for Piano Accor- 
dion. L. H. McQuestion. (Leo Feist, 
price 50 cents.) Beginning at the very 
beginning, this method introduces the 
student to the staff and to note and rest 
values. A diagram of the keyboard, to- 
gether with fingering illustrations, is 
given, after which there are exercises 
and scales with an intersprinkling of 
folk song material arranged for the ac- 
cordion. 


BAND MUSIC 


Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini.” By 
Berlioz, arranged by Franz Henning. 
No. 101, Edwin Franko Goldman Reper- 
tory. (G. Schirmer, conductor’s three- 
line score and set of parts complete, 
$3.50.) Difficult. 


Waltzes from “Die Fledermaus.” By 
Strauss, arranged by Franz Henning. 
(G. Schirmer, three-line score and parts 
complete, $2.50.) No. 96 Edwin Franko 
Goldman Repertory. Medium in diffi- 
culty. 


March to the Scaffold from “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique.” By Berlioz, tran- 
scribed by Erik W. G. Leidzén. (C. 
Fischer, standard $3.50; concert $5.00; 
symphonic $6.50, all including three- 
line conductor’s_ score.) Performing 
time, 5 minutes. Difficult. 


Classicana Band Folio, Volume I. 
Edited and arranged by J. S. Zamecnik. 
(Fox, conductor’s score $2.00, each part 
50 cents.) Contains ten numbers se- 
lected from the works of Grieg, Schu- 
mann, Massenet, Tschaikowsky, etc.; 
suitably arranged for players of me- 
dium advancement. 


America Swings Band Book. Ar- 
ranged by Paul Yoder. (Feist, conduc- 
tor’s condensed score, 60 cents; parts 
each, 35 cents.) Among the tunes con- 
tained in this book are: “Runnin’ Wild:” 
“Darktown Strutters’ Ball;” “Schnitzel- 
bank,” etc.—sixteen in all. 


Over There Fantasie. Arranged by 
Ferde Grofé, scored for band by Erik 
W. G. Leidzén. (Feist.) The Fantasie 
includes several tunes of the World 
War era. The number is medium, tend- 
ing in spots to be difficult. 


The Maid of Asturia Overture. By 
Benedetto Secchi, arranged by G. Iasilli. 
(C. Fischer, standard $3.50; concert 
$5.00; symphonic $6.50, with three-line 
conductor’s score.) Difficult. 

Also from Carl Fischer comes (1) 
Victoria, triumphal march, by Eugenio 
de Teixeira, arranged by Charles J. Rob- 
erts. Prices of standard, concert, and 
symphonic instrumentation are $3.00, 
$4.50, $5.75. Four-line score. Perform- 
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CHEERFUL ENTERTAINMENT 


FOR THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 
“THE FIRST THANKSGIVING” 


A miniature musical play in four sketches, unison. 
Vividly tells a story of the earliest Thanksgiving in History. 
Book and Music by Ina WoLr 


Time of performance 90 minutes. Price, 60 Cents. 


“THE LEGEND OF THE SNOW-MAN”, by Adele Bohling Lee 


Unison Operetta in three acts. 


Here is something new in a Christmas play. 
The simplest costumes and stage setting 
imaginable. Bright dialogue, charming music, 
unique plot and effective dances. 


































Time of performance, 90 minutes. Price, 75 Cents. 
. SE F MINIATURE MUS{CAL PLAY _ 
ay a FY FOUR SKETCHES AND THREE SCENES “ “DL CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


‘a FOR FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADE =< by Charles Dickens 

“gh Adapted by Sarah G. Clark and Bryceson Treharne 
The ideal operetta for those who wish to give 
a performance at the yule-tide which will 
bring showers of applause and a “God bless 
us, Everyone”. Three Acts, unison and two- 
part. 
Time of performance, 90 minutes. Price, 1.00. 


ASK FOR EXAMINATION COPY 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


137 West Fourth Street @ Cincinnati, Ohio 





. Puce certs (i US4& 
THE WILLIS MUSK COMPANY 








PUT THE DATE ON YOUR CALENDAR—RESERVE YOUR ROOM NOW 
M.E.N.C. Biennial Convention, St. Louis, Mar. 27—Apr. 1, 1938 


THE JEFFERSON Hote, HEADQUARTERS 
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ing time, 4-3/4 minutes. Medium. (2) 
A Barnyard Competition, humorous 
sketch, by R. B. Hayward. Standard 
instrumentation $2.50. It has words for 
those who care to sing, and it has sound 
effects for those who have talent for 
giving dramatic representations of our 
barnyard friends: the rooster, cow, 
horse, duck, dog, donkey, and of course 
the cuckoo. Its classification may be 
either easy or difficult, depending upon 
the talent available! 


The Wanderer’s Call Overture. By 
Gus Guentzel. (Barnhouse, three-line 
score and parts, $5.00.) Performing time 
8% minutes. Medium. 


Paith Bternal. By Peter Buys. (Barn- 
house, two-line score and parts, $4.00.) 
The number is a fantasy based on the 
tune “The Old Rugged Cross.” Per- 
formance time, 8 minutes. Medium. 


Parandole, from L’Arlésienne Suite” 
No. 2. By Bizet, arranged by G. Iasilli. 
(C. Fischer, standard $3.50; concert 
$5.00; symphonic $6.50, all including 
four-line score.) Performing time, 3-2/3 
minutes. Medium. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


Symphonie Elégiaque. By Tschaikow- 
sky, arranged by Erno Rapee. (C. 
Fischer; Ist and 2nd movements, Sets 
A, B, C, each, $8.50, $11.00, $13.25 re- 
spectively; 3rd movement, Sets A, B, C, 
$4.50, $5.75, $7.00.) Belonging to the 
Fischer American Orchestra Edition, 
each movement is scored for full or- 
chestra and each is published separ- 
ately. The work in its original form 
was for violin, cello, and piano and was 
known as Trio in A Minor, Op. 50. 
The three movements are titled (1) 
“Pezzo Elegiaco;” (2) “Tema con Va- 
riazioni;” and (3) “Variazione Finale e 
Coda.” Although the prices given above 
include scores, separate scores are 
obtainable for each of three move- 
ments: $3.50 for movements one and 
two, $2.00 for movement three. Diffi- 
cult. 


Foster Suite. By Werner Janssen. 
(Birchard, score $5.00.) Scored for small 
orchestra, the 43-page score shows the 
work to be based on five of the most 
popular of Foster melodies. The work 
begins with “Jeanie with the Light 
Brown Hair” and closes with “Oh, Su- 
sannah.” Difficult. 


The Giant Fugue. Based on the 
Choral Prelude “We All Believe in One 
God” by Bach. Transcribed for sym- 
phony orchestra by Fabien Sevitzky. 
(Birchard.) Difficult. 


Pinocchio. By Ernest Toch. (Associ- 
ated, Sets A, B, C, including score, 
$5.75, $8.75, $10.25.) Based on the leg- 
endary figure in Italian folk lore of that 
name, Pinocchio is an overture, requir- 
ing 7 minutes for performance. Score, 
separately priced $2.50; extra strings, 
25 cents. Difficult. 


Perpetual Motion. By Carl Bohm, ar- 
ranged by Merle J. Isaac. (FitzSimons, 
FO $1.50, SO $1.00, piano-conductor 30 
cents, extra parts 20 cents.) Of me- 
dium difficulty. 


ENSEMBLE MUSIC 
Stringed Instruments 


Ballade for String Quartet. By Al- 
fred Pochon. (C. Fischer, $1.00.) A 
three-page composition, melodious in 
character. Some double stopping, main- 
ly in second violin and viola parts; 
some two against three note groupings, 
requiring the abilities of advanced play- 
ers for effective performance. 


Mountain Sunset. By Earl McCoy. 
(C. Fischer, 75 cents.) For violin quar- 
tet or string ensemble with piano ac- 
companiment, viola, cello, and bass 
parts ad libitum. Ballad type. Medium. 
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Gingham Books, No. IV. By Maia 
Bang. (G. Schirmer, $1.00 complete, 
extra parts 20 cents.) Arranged for 
four violins and piano, this book con- 
tains eleven selections from folk song 
and classic literature in easy arrange- 
ments for students in intermediate 
stages of advancement. The book in- 
cludes full score, with fingering and 
bowing marks. 


Ten Folk Songs and Dances. By 
Wesley G. Sontag. (G. Schirmer, $1.00, 
extra parts 10 cents.) Arranged for 
four violins with piano accompaniment, 
cello part optional. Full score and 
parts give fingering and bowing marks. 
Easy. 


Liszt Fantasie. Arranged by William 
B. Coburn. (Belwin.) For four violins, 
solo, A, B, and C, or viola ad libitum, 
with piano accompaniment. Based on 
themes from “Les Preludes” and “Liebe- 
straum,” No. 3. Difficult. 


Rimsky-Korsakow Fantasie. Arranged 
by William Coburn. (Belwin.) For 
four violins, piano accompaniment, viola 
ad libitum. Based on “Dance of the 
Buffoons,” “Hymn to the Sun,” “Song 
of India,” etc. Difficult. 


Tschaikowsky Fantasie. (Belwin.) For 
four violins, piano accompaniment, viola 
ad libitum. Based on themes from sym- 
phonies No. 5 and 6, “Waltz of the 
Flowers,” “None but the Lonely Heart.” 
Difficult. 

Other Belwin releases for the same 
string instrumentation are: (1) Strauss 
Fantasie, based on familiar Viennese 
waltz themes. Medium in difficulty. 
(2) Spain Fantasie, based on famed 
Spanish melodies. Difficult. 


Wind Instruments 


Suite for Horn Quartet. By N. 
Tcherepnine, arranged by Isador Philipp. 
(Associated, score and parts complete 
$1.25.) Contains six very interesting 
and worth-while numbers as follows: 
(1) Nocturne Prelude; (2) The Hunt; 
(3) Old German Song; (4) Choral Dance; 
(5) Popular Russian Song; (6) Choral 
—diversified, in content and requiring 
different styles of playing. Medium to 
difficult. 


Suite for Four Horns. By F. H. Mc- 
Kay. (Barnhouse, $2.00 complete, score 
and parts). The Suite contains four 
short and rather easy numbers. 

Other Barnhouse ensembles include: 
(1) Scherzo for Wood-Wind Quintet. By 
Gus Guentzel. Four-page score and parts 
complete, $1.25. Medium. (2) Three of 
a Kind, trio for cornets or trombones. 
By Forrest L. Buchtel. Three-page piano 
conductor score and parts complete, 
$1.00. Rather easy. (3) Interlude, brass 
quartet. By F. H. McKay. Two-page 
score and parts complete, $1.00. Medium. 


STRING ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


Suite from the Opera “Armide et 
Renaud.” By Jean-Baptiste Lully, se- 
lected and edited by Albert Stoessel. (G. 
Schirmer, score and parts $2.50, piano 
ad libitum, extra parts 25 cents.) Con- 
tains (1) Overture; (2) Entrée; (3) Men- 
uet; (4) Air; (5) Rondeau. Not difficult. 
This and the following two numbers 
are part of the Juilliard Intermediate 
Series. 


Suite from the Opera “Dido and 
Aeneas.” By Henry Purcell, selected 
and edited by Albert Stoessel. (G. 
Schirmer, score and parts $3.50, piano 
ad libitum, extra parts 35 cents.) Con- 
tains (1) Overture; (2) The Triumphing 
Dance; (3) Chorus: With Drooping 
Wings; (4) The Witches’ Dance; (5) 
Sailors’ Hornpipe. Not difficult. 


Toccata and Bergamasca. By Fresco- 
baldi, selected and edited. by Albert 
Stoessel. (G. Schirmer, score and parts 
$2.50, organ ad libitum, extra parts 25 
cents.) Not difficult. 


In modo @’un Marcia. From the Quin- 
tet for Piano and Strings, Op. 44, by 
Robert Schumann, transcribed by A. 
Walter Kramer. (G. Schirmer, score and 
parts $2.50, extra parts 30 cents.) Diffi- 
cult. 


Song without Words. Oscar Rasbach, 
arranged by Louis Hintze. (G. Schirmer, 
score and parts $1.25, extra parts 20 
cents.) A short and melodious number, 
comparatively easy. 


Polk Song Album. By Alfred Pochon. 
(C. Fischer, string quartet, including 
bass part ad libitum, but no full score, 
$2.00; extra parts 40 cents.) Suitable 
for string orchestra, as well as for 
string quartet. Contains 14 folk songs 
of various nations. Medium in difficulty. 


Sinfonietta. By Paul White. (Elkan- 
Vogel, 27-page score $1.00, parts 30 
cents.) The three movements are (1) 
Allegro; (2) Andante; (3) Allegro. There 
are scale passages, arpeggiations, and 
double stops in the course of each 
movement which will require the abil- 
ities of advanced players for effective 
performance. It is rather an elaborate 
composition. 


Come Now, Thou Saviour. By Johann 
Sebastian Bach, transcribed by Edgar 
Schenkman. (Galaxy, score and parts 
$1.25; score 75 cents; parts 15 cents.) 
Six-page score with piano ad libitum. 
Difficult. 


PIANO MATERIAL 


Twenty Pieces from Bach’s Book for 
His Son Friedemann. Selected and 
edited by Guy Maier. (J. Fischer, 75 
cents.) The selections chosen for in- 
clusion in this 37-page book are several 
Preludes from the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord and other fascinating pieces which 
comprised the Clavier Book arranged 
by Bach for his son, many of them quite 
unknown until now. None of the Little 
Preludes and Fugues or the Two- and 
Three-Part inventions are included. The 
first pages of the book are devoted to 
Bach’s explanation of embellishments 
and their application, with his own 
original fingering. 


Great Songs Made Simple. By Arthur 
Wallace Hepner and Jacques Wolfe. (G. 
Schirmer.) Selected from the works of 
outstanding composers from the thir- 
teenth century to the nineteenth inclu- 
sive, the book contains twenty-five 
musical pieces with historical and 
biographical narratives; the pieces are 
in easy arrangements suitable for young 
pianists or for adult beginners. Begin- 
ning with a song from Adam de la Hale's 
“Robin and Marion,” known as the first 
comic opera, the pieces comprise the 
songs of some of the early Italian 
writers, those of Purcell, Gluck, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Franck, Grieg, 
etc. The authors recommend the vol- 
ume as an aid in “combining music his- 
tory, music appreciation, and practical 
application at the piano keyboard” in 
class or individual instruction. 


Kindergarten Class Book. By Ada 
Richter. (Presser, $1.00.) The book is 
subtitled “A Piano Approach for Little 
Tots.” It is intended for the very young 
beginner from four to six years of age. 
The author uses “Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears” as the foundation story. 
The story is told in words, music, and 
in pictures. The pictures accompanying 
each of the 29 lessons may be colored 
by the children. Although words are 
given with the music for the purpose 
of telling the story, the author stresses 
the fact that this is not a singing 
method. It is a very simple method, 
however, the pieces being written in the 
key of C throughout and no piece pro- 
gressing beyond the five-finger position. 
The last ten pages of the 72-page book 
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Schmitt's -Announce— 


Music Workbooks 


...for High Schools 


“An Exercise Book in Musical Theory,” by Maurice F. Carr, 
Supervisor of Music in the Glenwood, Minn., Public Schools. 
A Music Workbook designed to furnish classroom material to 
accompany the study of Chapter I, Jones-Barnard’s “Intro- 
duction to Musical Knowledge,” or any other standard text 
book on Musical Theory. Ten units of work, word lists and 
musical terms, listening or dictation exercises. Usually re- 
quires one semester’s time, five class periods weekly, for 
completion. 


Nationally-Favored Teaching Helps 
...for the Grades 


“My Music Book,” by L. Margueritte House, In- 
structor of Junior and Senior High School Vocal 
Music, Shorewood Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
An easy, enjoyable way for younger children to 
master the fundamentals of music. 48 pages filled 
with interesting paragraphs and clever little illus- 
trations that Grade School youngsters will really 
study. 







Both Workbooks 


priced at 


50c each 


Ask To See These New Music Workbooks—ON APPROVAL 


“<¥ Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS OF 
AN OUTSTANDING AMERICAN COMPOSER 


HARL MeDONALD 


AN EXCELLENT FESTIVAL WORK— 


In preparation — 


Three Poems Songs of Conquest 


for Orchestra A Cycle in Four Movements 
on Traditional Aramaic Themes for Chorus of Mixed Voices 
A very beautiful suite, of medium difficulty, with 1. The breadth and extent of Man’s Empire. 
instrumentation adaptable to most any school 2. A Complaint against the bitterness of solitude. 
orchestra. 3. A declaration for increase of understanding 
— among the peoples of the world. 


4. The exaltation of Man. 


R h Um b a Complete with Piano, 60c 
from Second Symphony socesunsiminnguninsinat 


he Se te a $2.00 Trio for piano, violin and cello............. $2.00 
Grand Orchestra............ $3.50 
Full Orchestra...... $2.50 Piano SOLo 
Two Miniatures (3rd grade)............... 40 


Score sent for examination 





Prelude in G minor (3rd grade)............ 40 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC., putiabecenra, Pa. 
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Research Council Bulletins 


1Sc each. In quantities of ten or more 
10c each. 


No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors. 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music In- 
struction in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

No. 4—Report on Junior High Schools. 

No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rural School. 

No. 9—*Standards of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of the Sixth 
Grade. 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 
Course. 

No. 12—Contests, Competition and Fes- 
tival Meets. 

No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies 
in Music Education. 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 

No. 15—Self-Survey for School Music 
Systems. 

No. 16—The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction. 

No. 17—Music Rooms and Equipment. 

No. 18—Music Supervision in the Public 
Schools. 

No. 19—A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools. 





* Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 per 
hundred copies. 





Official Committee Reports 
15e each. oe Geese & Ge @ mee, 


No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs. 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appre- 
ciation for the First Six Grades. 

No. 3}—Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles—9%0 titles, 
graded and classified. 





OTHER PAMPHLETS 


State and National School Music Com- 
petition-Festivals (Music Lists and 
Rules—1938). Solo and Ensemble Com- 
petitions (National Rules, Music Lists 

1938). Issued by National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Ass’ns and 
M.E.N.C. Committee on School Music 
Competition-Festivals ...........+.- 15c 

Study Helps for Developing “Discrim- 
inating Listening.”” (Music Apprecia- 
tion mm.) 





YEARBOOK 
1914 to 1919 Volumes, each.......... $1.50 
1920 to 1931 Volumes, each......... 2.00 
1932 to 1937 Volumes, each.......... 2.50 


Out of Print: 1915, 1916, 1921 to 1923, 
inclusive and 1934. 





Music Educators Journal 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. (Is- 
sued in September, October, December, 
February, March and May.) 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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are devoted to “Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears” as a playlet in one scene. Sev- 
eral songs intersperse the dialogue and 
action. Little tots should enjoy this 
approach to music. 


The Adult Explorer at the Piano. By 
Ella Mason Ahearn, Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake, Raymond Burrows. (Willis, 
$1.00.) The book is planned for adults 
who wish to explore the piano without 
a teacher. For the benefit of those who 
wish to continue their work with the 
help of a teacher, suggestions to the 
teacher concerning the aims of the book 
are given. Keyboard charts are in- 
cluded at the beginning with fingerings 
indicated for the playing of five-finger 
exercises, arpeggios, and chords, as the 
need arises for these elements in the 
pieces presented. There are also several 
pages devoted to chords in their inver- 
sions and modulating arpeggios, etc. 
The book includes many arrangements 
of folk tunes, airs from operas, and 
themes from symphonies, all in simpli- 
fied form well suited “to the adult hand 
and addressed to the adult intelligence,” 
in the words of the authors. The book 
contains 60 pages of instructive and 
pleasing material. It is 9x12 in size. 


The World of Music. “Piano Course,” 
Pupil’s Book. (Ginn and Company.) By 
Bess Daniels and Helen S. Leavitt. For 
either class or individual instruction. 
The authors use the song approach in 
teaching the piano, having the children 
first sing and play by rote, after which 
they learn the relationship of sound to 
fingers and to keyboard, then the con- 
nection between these and staff notation. 
They learn scale, arpeggio, and scale 
formations as they need them in their 
musical experience; they compose melo- 
dies and learn to transpose. Harmony 
becomes an integral part of their work, 
as a matter of course. Much worth- 
while folk music, as well as materials 
from the masters, is included herein, all 
earefully selected and presented in 
graded sequences. There are many solo 
pieces, as well as duets to be played 
by pupil and pupil and by teacher and 
pupil. A few pages are devoted to 
poems and rhythms for original com- 
position. The book is provided with 
illustrations showing correct seating at 
the piano, correct position of the hands 
and of the feet when using the pedal. 
Spiral binding. 

“Piano Course,” Teachers’ Book. This 
is the teachers’ book for use in connec- 
tion with the above-described pupils’ 
book. It is by the same authors, and is 
of course in The World of Music series 
issued by Ginn and Company. It is a 
71-page book which gives a summary of 
the work to be covered in the “Piano 
Course.” The work is divided into 35 
lessons, which are replete with sugges- 
tions for securing the best results in 
teaching the pupils. A very thorough 
course in music for children. 


OPERETTAS 
Junior and Senior High School 


The Band Wagon. By Sarah Grames 
Clark and Arthur A. Penn. ($1.00, Wil- 
lis.) A musical comedy, in which the 
school band may participate. Eighteen 
musical numbers—unison, two-, and 
three-part songs; 2 acts, 4 scenes; 10 
boys, 7 girls, choruses of high school 
students and townspeople. One hour 
and a half for performance. Require- 
ment, 15 copies. 


The Lady Says Yes. By Phillis Mc- 
Ginley and Gladys Rich. (75 cents, G. 
Schirmer.) Based on stories of Miles 
Standish, John Alden, and Priscilla Mul- 
lins. Eleven musical numbers—unison, 
two-, and three-part songs; 2 acts, 1 
scene; 5 boys, 5 girls, choruses of maids 
and men of Plymouth, a band of In- 
dians. Suitable for junior and small 
high schools. Requirement, 10 copies. 


Grade School 


Rumpelstiltzkin. Song play by Berta 
Elsmith; music, folk tunes harmonized 
by Charles Repper. ($1.25, Birchard.) 
For upper and lower grades combined; 
2 acts, 3 scenes; music chiefly in unison; 
no spoken lines, action in pantomime 
with full directions. One hour and a 
quarter for performance. Requirement, 
10 copies; royalty fee $5.00, if admis- 
sion is charged. 


The Legend of the Snow-Man. By 
Adele Bohling Lee. (75 cents, Willis.) 
Twenty-two musical numbers; songs in 
unison; 3 acts, 3 scenes; 4 boys, 2 girls, 
choruses of carol singers, clowns, tin 
soldiers, Christmas imps, etc. One hour 
and a half for performance. Require- 
ment, 10 copies. Directions for staging 
included. 


A Souvenir. Or “Grieg’s Music Box” 
by Ruth Roloff Mayo and Adella Carl- 
son Altman. (75 cents, Willis.) Seven- 
teen musical numbers, songs in unison 
and two-parts; 2 acts, 3 scenes; 4 boys, 
5 girls, Norwegian chorus of girls, other 
choruses of girls and boys. One hour 
for performance. Requirement, 10 copies. 
Directions for staging included. 


The Princess Chooses a Kitty. By 
Ruth E. Day. (60 cents, Willis.) Thir- 
teen musical numbers, unison songs; 
two acts, 2 scenes; 7 boys, 7 girls, at- 
tendants, kittens, village boys and girls, 
royal rhythm orchestra. One hour and 
fifteen minutes for performance. Re- 
4uirement, 5 copies. Directions for stag- 
ing included. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York. (1) 
Dirge for Two Veterans, by Normand 
Lockwood. Poem, Walt Whitman. Writ- 
ten in the modern idiom, the number 
contains some very unusual musical 
effects. There are many changes in 
measure signature, but the range and 
movement of the parts are not so diffi- 
cult. No. 2879, choral parts only, 25 
cents; No. 2926, choral parts with fore- 
word and rehearsal suggestions by Jacob 
Evanson, 40 cents. The number is 13 
pages in length. A cappella. (2) The 
Chant of Miriam and the Red Sea, ar- 
ranged by Harvey B. Gaul. Text, Exo- 
dus XV, 1-2. An ancient Sephardic 
chant said to have been sung by Miriam 
after the deliverance of the Israelites 
from the Red Sea. Organ or piano 
accompaniment. Medium. No. 2924, 15 
cents. (3) Prelude du Deluge, by Saint- 
Saens, arranged by Noble Cain. A hum- 
ming chorus with piano accompaniment 
and solo for violin or cello. The voice 
parts are divided. Range, high soprano 
B; low bass E. Difficult. No. 2763, 15 
cents. (4) Serenade, by Rachmaninoff, 
arranged by Noble Cain. For humming 
chorus with solo for cello or violin and 
piano accompaniment. The parts are 
divided. Eight pages. Difficult. No. 
2762, 15 cents. (5) The Long Day Closes, 
by Arthur Sullivan, arranged by Noble 
Cain. This 7-page arrangement is for 
full chorus, divided parts, with viola 
obbligato and piano accompaniment 
optional. Difficult. No. 2758, 15 cents. 

Three-Part Choruses. S.S.A., S.A.B., 
T.T.B. (1) Ka-Ka-Ka-Nye, by Johann 
Herman Schein, a predecessor of Bach. 
English text and piano accompaniment 
by James Woodside. A humorous musi- 
cal description of barnyard fowls, the 
hen and rooster. Eight pages in length. 
Easy. No. 2887, 15 cents. (2) O Pretty 
Shepherdess, by Adam Krieger, also a 
predecessor of Bach. German and 
English text; English version and piano 
accompaniment by James Woodside. 
Eight pages. Easy. No. 2889, 15 cents. 
(3) Fair Flora Decks the Flowery Vale, 
by John Danby. A glee for soprano, alto, 
baritone. Four pages. Easy. No. 2923, 
12 cents. "hese numbers are all very 
excellent and are well-suited for junior 
high school groups in the present ar- 
rangements. 
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J. Fischer & Bro., New York. S.A.T.B. 
—(1) A Modern Roundelay, by E. J. 
Gatwood. Based on an American folk 
melody. An attractive setting, in which 
the melody is allotted to the different 
parts against a humming accompani- 
ment. There are also odd _ syllable 
effects, such as pump, pump, pump and 
wha-da-da. A cappella. Medium. No. 
7287, 15 cents. 


S.S.A.A. (1) Hear, Kings of Angels 
from “The Christmas Oratorio,” by 
Bach, arranged by Gwynn S. Bement. 
Piano accompaniment. Difficult. No. 
7297, 15 cents. (2) Sing Unto God from 
“Judas Maccabaeus,” by Handel, ar- 
ranged by Gwynn S. Bement. Solo for 
alto. Piano accompaniment. Difficult. 
Twelve pages. No. 7288, 15 cents. 


S.S.A. The following arrangements 
are also by Gwynn S. Bement: (1) Jesus, 
Who Didst Ever Guide Me from “The 
Christmas Oratorio,” by Bach. Piano 
accompaniment. Medium. No. 7294, 12 
cents. (2) Benedicts, by Palestrina. 
Latin text. A cappella. Medium. No. 
7302, 15 cents. (3) Miserere, motet by 
Josquin de Pres. A cappella. Easy. 
No. 7301, 12 cents. (4) I Love Thee, by 
Grieg. Piano accompaniment. Easy. 
No. 7295, 12 cents. (5) On the Steppe, 
by A. Gretchaninoff. Piano accompani- 
ment. Medium. No. 7298, 15 cents. (6) 
In May, by Robert Schumann. Piano 
accompaniment. Medium. No. 7291, 12 
cents. (7) The Smith, by Brahms. Piano 
accompaniment. Easy. No. 7296, 12 
cents. (8) Sigh No More, Ladies, by 
Arthur Sullivan. Text from Shakes- 
peare. Piano accompaniment. Easy to 
medium. No. 7303, 15 cents. (9) The 
Maiden and the Butterfly, by Eugene 
d@’Albert. Piano accompaniment. Easy 
to medium. No. 7289, 15 cents. (10) 
Peacefully, My Baby Sleep, an old Irish 
lullaby. Medium. Piano accompani- 
ment. No. 7299, 15 cents. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Mixed 
Voices, more than four parts. (1) From 
the Star-lit Heavens, by Mozart, ar- 
ranged by Bainbridge Crist. From the 
Sonata in A Major, No. 9, Six parts, 
with piano accompaniment. Medium. 
No. 4600, 12 cents. (2) Death and the 
Maiden, by Schubert, arranged by Smith 
and Aschenbrenner. A cappella. Medium, 
although there are some low bass notes, 
E and C-sharp. (3) Elsa Entering the 
Cathedral from “Lohengrin,” by Wagner, 
arranged by Max Duetzmann. German 
and English text. Eight parts. Medium 
to difficult. Orchestra accompaniment 
available on rental. No. 4605, 15 cents. 
(4) Cradle Song, by Tschaikowsky, ar- 
ranged by Cyr de Brant. Five parts. 
German and English text. Piano accom- 
paniment. Medium. No. 4588, 15 cents. 


S.A.T.B. (1) Norwegian Echo Song, 
arranged by Smith and Aschenbrenner. 
For double chorus. A cappella. Medium. 
No. 4607, 15 cents. 


T.T.B.B. (1) Song of the Caravan, by 
Granville English. A T7-page martial 
number with piano accompaniment. Easy 
to medium. No. 221, 15 cents. (2) 
Indian Summer, by Mark Andrews. A 
9-page number, quiet and sustained in 
character. Piano accompaniment. Easy 
to medium. No. 2206, 15 cents. (3) 
Hail, Bright Abode, march and chorus 
from “Tannhauser,” by Wagner. Ar- 
ranged by Jacques Homier, edited by 
Walter Aschenbrenner. Suited to the 
abilities of average groups as well as 
advanced groups. Piano accompaniment. 
No. 2209, 15 cents. (4) Awakening, by 
Jacques Homier, edited by Walter 
Aschenbrenner. A cappella. Medium. 
No. 2207, 15 cents. (5) A Choral Pre- 
lude, by Jacques Homier, edited by 
Walter Aschenbrenner. Piano accom- 
paniment. Easy. No. 2208, 10 cents. 


Four-Part Choruses for Junior High 
School Boys. S.A.A.-T.B. The follow- 
ing numbers are arranged by Mae 
Nightingale: (1) March of the Toreador 
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Angels, from the Realms of Glory Joy to the World 
Away in a Manger 
Christians, Awake, Salute the Happy Morn 


> essen suse, Sane Shepherds! Shake Off Your Drowsy Sleep 
Coventry Carol, The Silent Night 

Deck the Hall Sleep, Holy Babe 

First Nowell, The Wassail Song, The 

God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen We Three Kings of Orient Are 

Good Christian Men, Rejoice What Child Is This? x 

} ee og Maer Sing While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
Holly and the Ivy, The With a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella 

I Saw Three Ships Extra 

It Came Upon the Midnight Clear Jingle, Bells 


What a Collection! What a Price! 
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Christmas Carols 


Wood Octavo Series 
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Contents 


Lo, How a Rose 
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O Little Town of Bethlehem 
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Piano accompaniment. 
Medium to difficult. No. 6119, 15 cents. 
(2) Pilgrims’ Chorus from “Tann- 
hauser,” by Wagner. Piano accompani- 
ment. Easy to medium. No. 6117, 12 
cents. (3) Calm as the Night, by Carl 
Bohm. German and English text. Piano 
accompaniment. Medium. No. 6121, 12 
cents. (4) We Three Kings of Orient 
Are. Piano accompaniment. Easy. No. 
6120, 10 cents. 


from “Carmen.” 


G@. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York. 
S.A.T.B.—(1) Transylvanian Dirges, by 
Dezso D’Antalffy. An 1l-page number 
for solo voices and mixed choir with 
accompaniment for piano or wood-wind 
and brass ensemble. Difficult. No. 1035, 
15 cents. (2) Bagpipe Songs, by Dezso 
D’Antalffy. A 17-page number with 
bagpipe imitation in drone basses, also 
gay effects in hi hi-ing, zim zum-ing, 
quack quack-ing, wa wa-ing and other 
odd syllables in rapid and cumulative 
succession, the singing of which no 
doubt will provide as much fun for 
the performers as for the listeners. 
Accompaniment for wood-wind and 
brass ensemble or piano. No 1036, 20 
cents. (3) Matchmaking Songs, by 
Dezso D’Antalffy. A 19-page number 
for full chorus with piano accompani- 
ment or accompaniment of wood-wind 
and brass ensemble. Difficult. No. 
1038, 25 cents. These three numbers 
are based on motives of Hungarian and 
Transylvanian folk lore, and all have 
possibilities for unique effects, (4) 
Art Thou Sleeping, My Maiden, by 
Adolph Jensen, arranged for mixed 
voices by George H. Pickering. A 7- 
page number, melodious and singable, 
with German and English text. High 
soprano G; low bass F. Easy. No. 
1042, 15 cents. Also published for three- 
part treble voices. No. 1041, 15 cents. 
S. S. A. (1) Now Let Me Die, by Monte- 
verdi, arranged by W. A. Goldsworthy. 
Short and easy. No. 1048, 15 cents. 
(2) The Soldier’s Bride, by Rachmani- 
noff, arranged by W. A. Goldsworthy. 
Piano accompaniment. Easy No. 1050, 
15 cents. 


G@. Schirmer, Inc., New York. S.A.T.B. 
—Winged Messengers of Peace, by 
Henry Holden Huss. Full chorus with 
piano accompaniment. The poem of this 
prayer for peace is by Alva Fedde. Its 
religious fervor and dramatic qualities 
are mirrored in the composer’s musical 
interpretation, which is of majestic pro- 
portions. Twenty pages in length, the 
number will require the abilities of ad- 
vanced groups for effective performance. 
Difficult. No. 8075, 25 cents. 


T.T.B.B. (1) Hoist the Flag, by Henry 
Hadley. A rousing chorus, melodious 
and rhythmic. Range, top tenor A-flat; 
low bass G. Easy. No. 8058, 20 cents. 
(2) Wake, for the Sun, by Henry Had- 
ley; a spirited number. Range, top 
tenor A-flat; low bass F. Easy. No. 
8059, 12 cents. (3) A Book of Verse, 
by Henry Hadley. A melodious number, 
sustained in character. Range, tenor A- 
flat; bass F. No. 8060, 10 cents. (4) 
Ah, Fill the Cup, by Henry Hadley. 
Smooth flowing and melodious voice 
parts. Range, tenor A; bass G-flat. 
No. 8061, 12 cents. The three last- 
described numbers are published under 
the general title Three Songs from the 
“Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” They 
are all a cappella. 


Willis Music Company, Cincinnati. 
S.A.T.B.—(1) Praise Be to Thee, by 
Palestrina, arranged and edited by M. 
N. Lundquist. Anthem. A _ cappella. 
Easy. No. 5678, 12 cents. (2) O Thou 
Who Art All Loving, by Niels W. Gade, 
arranged and edited by M. N. Lundquist. 
A cappella anthem. Easy. No. 5675, 15 
cents. (3) The Coming of Day, by 


Tschaikowsky, arranged by Bryceson 
Treharne. Piano accompaniment. Me- 
dium. No. 5644, 12 cents. (4) The 


Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, by J. 


based on themes by 
Walter J. Brunsman. Adapted from the 
poem by Longfellow. A spirited 16- 
page number with piano accompaniment. 
The range of the parts is easy. The 
number in its entirety is easy to medium 
in difficulty. No. 5681, 15 cents. (5) 
Precious Jesus, Raymond J. Iden. Easy 
anthem with piano or organ accompani- 
ment. 

T.T.B.B. (1) I’se Gwine Back to 
Dixie, by Charles A. White, arranged by 
Bryceson Treharne. An 8-page number 
with piano accompaniment. Easy. No. 
5630, 12 cents. (2) Hold Naught Against 
Me, by Raymond J. Iden. Easy six- 
page anthem. A cappella. No. 5699, 12 
cents. (3) May Now Thy Spirit, by 
Schuetky, arranged by Bryceson Tre- 
harne. English and Latin text. A cap- 
pella. Top tenor A; low bass F. Easy. 
No. 5641, 10 cents. 

S. A. (1) A Christmas Lullaby, by 
Irene Rodgers. Musical and easy. Piano 
accompaniment. No. 5715, 12 cents. (2) 
Old Zip Coon, arranged by Bryceson 
Treharne. Easy. No. 5706, 12 cents. 


Alfred Schehl, 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York. 
S.A.T.B.—(1) Christmas Eve, by Rich- 
ard Hageman, arranged by Philip James. 
A 13-page number with soprano and 
tenor solos, organ or piano accompani- 
ment. Poem by Joyce Kilmer. Range, 
soprano A-flat; bass G. Medium in dif- 
ficulty. Price 20 cents. (2) ’Twas in 
the Moon of Winter-time, arranged by 
Pietro Yon, from “Jesous Ahatonhia,” 
Christmas carol of the Indians, first to 
be sung on Manhattan Island. Quaint 
modal character. Easy. A cappella. 
Price 12 cents. Also available for four- 
part male voices. (3) The Christ Child 
Lay on Mary’s Lap, a Christmas carol, 
by J. Willis Conant. Words by G. K. 
Chesterton. An 8-page number with 
organ or piano accompaniment. Easy 
and attractive. No. 838, 15 cents. (4) 
A Song of the Four Seasons, by J. Ber- 
tram Fox. An 8-page chorus with 
piano accompaniment in flowing arpeg- 
giation. Range, soprano A-flat; bass F. 
Very musical. Easy to medium. No. 
804, 15 cents. (5) O Master, Let Me 
Walk with Thee, by Hugh Porter. A 
7-page number, a new setting of the 
familiar words of Washington Gladden, 
Range, soprano A-flat; low bass, first- 
line E. Easy to medium. A cappella. 
No. 770, 15 cents. (6) The First Nowell, 
free arrangement by Afred H. Johnson 
for chorus with descant. Organ or piano 
accompaniment. Easy to medium. No. 
825, 15 cents. 

The following Appalachian Mountain 
Melodies for S.A.T.B. are the arrange- 
ments of Harvey Gaul: (7) Tennessee 
Mountain Psalm, with baritone and so- 
prano solos. The words are a para- 
phrase of the Ninety-third Psalm. A 
7-page number with many changes in 
measure signature. A cappella. Rather 
difficult. No. 748, 15 cents. (8) Ten- 
nessee Mountain Morning Hymn, with 
soprano solo. An 8-page number in 
which a Harrogate Tennessee tune is 
used. Several changes in measure sig- 
nature. A cappella. Rather difficult. 
No. 749, 15 cents. (9) Poor Wayfarin’ 
Man o’ Grief, an early American ballad 
of the Pennsylvania-Ohio border hills. 
Soprano solo. Many changes in measure 
signature. A cappella. Rather difficult. 
No. 779, 15 cents. (10) Susquehanna’s 
Indian Song, an early American ballad 
of the Pennsylvania-New York frontier. 
Solo for alto. A cappella. Medium. 
Eight pages in length. No. 778, 15 
cents. 

S.S.A. (1) Hymn to the Night, by 
Marianne Genet. A setting of the Long- 
fellow poem, in which the composer 
achieves distinctive atmospheric effects 
by the use of dissonant harmonies. The 
voice parts move quietly in a moderate 
range, the piano accompaniment supply- 
ing the motion by a flowing legato ar- 
peggiation interspersed with dissonant 
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chords that produce an effect of mystery. 
Twenty-two pages in length. Difficult. 
(2) Christmas Eve by Richard Hage- 
man to the poem by Joyce Kilmer. This 
three-part arrangement with soprano 
solo is the work of Harry Gilbert. 
Eleven pages. Medium in difficulty. 
Price 20 cents. 

T.T.B.B. (1) Country Fellow’s Song, 
by Ruggero Vene. Text from Shakes- 
peare’s “Henry the Fourth,” Part II. 
The music has a joyous character and a 
simplicity well-suited to the words. 
Range, top tenor A; low bass F-sharp, 
optional D. Eight pages. A cappella. 
Medium. (2) O Shining Sun! by Robert 
Schumann, arranged by Cesare Sodero. 
German and English text. Range top 
tenor, B-flat; low bass E-flat. Piano 
accompaniment. Medium. No. 789, 15 
cents. (3) Christmas Eve, by Richard 
Hageman. Poem by Joyce Kilmer. Ar- 
rangement by Alfred M. Greenfield. 
Range, top tenor B-flat; low bass E. 
A cappella. Medium. Price 20 cents. 
(4) ’Twas in the Moon of Winter-Time, 
arranged by Pietro Yon. See descrip- 
tion under S.A.T.B. listings. 


c. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. Mixed 
Voices, more than four parts. (1) Out 
of the Deep by Lazare Saminsky. Text 
from the 130th Psalm, in both Latin 
and English. For seven and eight parts, 
tenor solo, organ ad libitum. The music 
has a modal quality that reflects well 
the note of supplication embodied in 
the Psalm. Several changes in measure 
signature throughout the seven pages. 
Difficult. No. 1067, 20 cents. (2) Jenny 
Nettles, Scottish folk song arranged by 
Don Malin. A special musical version 
for six-part mixed voices, with pedal 
points in the bass supplying a drone 
bass or bagpipe effect. Very nice. A 
cappella. Range, high soprano G; high 
tenor G; low bass, F. Easy to medium. 
No. 1069, 20 cents. 

S.A.T.B. (1) The Waltz, arranged by 
Roy S. Stoughton from the famous 
waltzes of Strauss. Words by David 
Stevens. Seventeen pages in length, but 
very easy as to range and movement 
of voices. Piano accompaniment. No. 
1072, 25 cents. (2) Holy, Holy, Holy, 
by Lazare Saminsky. A 5-page num- 
ber. Organ accompaniment ad libitum. 
Medium. No. 1066, 18 cents. (3) Ave 
Maria, by Arcadelt, arranged by Gladys 
Pitcher. For A.A-T. Bar. B. Several 
changes in measure signature, but very 
easy as to range and movement of parts. 
A cappella. No. 272, 12 cents. (4) The 
Virgin’s Lullaby, by Alice Margrethe 
Hokansen, arranged by Morten J. Luvaas., 
A 7-page number. A cappella. Medium. 
No. 1076, 16 cents. (5) Little Dance, by 
Morten J. Luvaas. Very easy range of 
parts, one A in soprano. No. 916, 16 
cents. 

S. A. The following numbers are re- 
printed as separate numbers from “The 
Birchard Two-Part Choir,” Book, as ar- 
ranged by Harry L. Harts: (1) Lord God 
Omnipotent, by Saint-Saens. No. 1259, 
15 cents. (2) How Lovely, Lord, Thy 
Dwellings Are, by Spohr. No. 1256, 10 
cents. (3) The Smiling Dawn, by Han- 
del. No. 1263, 15 cents. (4) Consider 
the Lilies, by Topliff. No. 1252, 15 
cents. (5) The Woods and Every Sweet- 
smelling Tree, by John E. West. No. 
1265. 15 cents. 

HEH. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York. S.A. 
T.B.—(1) Little Child in Manger Bare, 
Swiss sacred folk song, arranged by 
Clarence Dickinson. Solo for medium 
voice; organ accompaniment. Easy. No. 
192, 12 cents. (2) Jesus Christ Is Born 
Today, by Dorothy Westra. Solo for 
soprano or children’s choir. A cappella. 
Easy. No. 1403, 12 cents. (3) Sing We 
a Joyous Measure, by Edward Margetson. 
Full anthem. Eight pages. A cappella. 
Medium. No. 1409, 15 cents. (4) Is This 
the Way to Bethlehem? Italian folk 
song, arranged by Clarence Dickinson. 
A cappella. Easy. No. 178, 12 cents. 
(5) Almighty God, We Praise Thy Good- 
ness, by Alfred Whitehead. A _ short 
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CHOOSING the proper music 
materials is one of the hardest jobs 
you have to face in your day's work. 
We found that out twenty-two years 
ago. We found out, too, that an inde- 
pendent supply bureau with compe- 
tent, unbiased advice was the only 
solution to your problem. » » » 
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motet. Medium. A cappella. No. 1430, 
12 cents. (6) Come, Dearest Lord, by 
Bach, arranged by John Holler. Soprano 
or tenor solo. Organ accompaniment. 
Medium easy. No. 1438, 12 cents. (7) If 
Ye Love Me, Keep My Commandments, 
by Graham George. Organ accompani- 


1937 YEARBOOK 


One of the most valuable and 


ment. Medium difficult. No. 1429, 12 : , : 
cents. practical volumes dealing with mu- 
T.T.B.B. (1) Song of the Golden Calf, sic education ever printed. These 


from Faust by Gounod, arranged by 
Cesare Sodero. English text by Henry 
F. Chorley. Easy range of voice parts. 
Piano accompaniment. No. 482, 15 cents. 
(2) Christmas Eve Song, by Handl 
(Jacob), arranged by Alfred M. Green- 
field. A cappella. Medium, except for 
low bass D-flat; high tenor A flat. No. 
1437, 12 cents. (3) Good King Wenceslas, 
arranged by Alfred M. Greenfield. Hum- 
ming accompaniment. Low bass F. Easy. 
No. 1420, 15 cents. 

S.S.A. (1) The Catbird, by Joseph W. 


pages include material dealing with 
every phase of school, college and 
community music. Price $2.50. 
($1.75 to members of the M.E.N.C.) 


M.E.N.C. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago 
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Christmas Cantatas 


The Christmas Story* 


The King and the Star* 
“Simple, melodious, and 

singers and congregation 
American Organist. 
ful for schools. 


easy 


King of Kings* 


Price 


Piccola 


Christmas Choruses 
S.A.T.B. 


2054—Love Came Down at 
Christmas... . . Sowerby 
2053—The Little Jesus Came 
eee James 
2046—Christmas Night. ..James 
2042—Sleep Holy Babe 
ciwaicaulnticdiald Ganschow 
2021—All My Heart This 
Night Rejoices. . Lutkin 
2016—Thou Didst Leave 
Thy Throne. .Gingrich 
2012—O Dearest Jesu. .Sowerby 
S.S.A. 
3046—Love Came Down at 
Christmas... . . Sowerby 
3024—Carillon ........... Briel 
3044—O Little Town of 
Bethlehem. . . Protheroe 
5004—Come Unto Him (Mes- 
siah) . Handel-Protheroe 


23 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 





A collection of over 
100 Christmas Carols 
with Historical and 


by 


Marx and Anne Obern- 
A valuable 
source of program ma- 
An attractive gift. 


1.25 
1.00 
-50 


Butterfield 
A short cantata for soli and mixed 
voices,— "melodic and of such spon- 


taneous naturalness that it fills its 
purpose unusually well The 
kind of cantata that the majority of 
choirs is looking for.” American 
Organist. Price .50 


Noble Cain 
for 
alike.” 
Unusually use- 
Two arrangements. 


S.A. 40 S.A.B. .50 


Daniel Protheroe 
The text is from the scripture and 
Christmas hymns; the music full of 
the joyous Christmas spirit. $.A.T.B. 
75 


Wickens and Black 
A charming Christmas operetta for 


children, based on an old French 
story. Capable of adaption to local 
conditions. Unison. Price .50 


* Orchestration available on rental. 


By 


AS 
12 


16 
.20 
mi 
25 
ms 
ae 
AZ 
AS 


H. T. FitzSimons Co. 
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Clokey, to the poem by Madison Cawein. 
Easy range of voice parts. Piano accom- 
paniment. Medium. No. 481, 15 cents. 
(2) The Summer Night, by Thomas F. 
Dunhill. Poem by Longfellow. Piano 
accompaniment. Medium. No. 567, 15 
cents. (3) Heigh-Ho! For a Husband, 
English folk song arranged by Boris 
Levenson. Medium. No. 480, 15 cents. 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York. 
Among the new releases just received 
from this firm are: S.A.T.B.—(1) The 
Swan, by Saint-Saens, concert version by 
Noble Cain. Violin, cello, piano solo, or 
two pianos with voices humming soft 
“oh” accompaniment. Nineteen pages. 
Medium difficult. No. 81006, 18 cents. 
(2) Windy Nights, by Noble Cain. Text 
from “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. With “whoo” 
and “mm” wind effects. A cappella. 
Medium. No. 81065, 16 cents. (3) Dance, 
My Comrades, Richard Bennett, arranged 
by Wallingford Riegger. A lively Rus- 
sian dance song. Medium. Piano ac- 
companiment. No. 81058, 15 cents. (4) 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, by Bach, 
edited and arranged by Wallingford 
Riegger. From Cantata 147. Medium. 
No. 84137, 15 cents. (5) As Torrents in 
Summer, by Elgar, edited by Noble Cain. 
From the cantata “King Olaf,” poem by 
Longfellow. Medium. No. 81068, 12 
cents. (6) Carmencita, Mexican folk 
song, arranged by Wallingford Riegger. 
A spirited waltz with piano accompani- 
ment. Eleven pages. Easy range of 
voice parts. No. 81070, 16 cents. (7) Ar- 
menian Canticle of Thanksgiving, from 
the Armenian ritual, freely arranged by 
Harvey Gaul. With solo tenor in the 
role of Deacon Precentor. An interest- 
ing number. A cappella. Difficult. 

Women’s Voices. Echo Song, Orlando 
di Lasso, arranged by Gerald Wilfring 
Gore for double chorus. A cappella. 
Easy range of parts. Medium difficult. 
No. 83098, 15 cents. 


T.T.B.B. (1) Down Among the Cane- 
Brakes, by Stephen Foster, arranged by 
Wallingford Riegger. A cappella. Some 
solos with humming accompaniment. 
Low Bass E. Medium. No. 82088, 15 
cents. (2) Gentle Annie, by Stephen 
Foster, arranged by Riegger. Optional 


tenor solo. With or without accompani- 
ment. Medium. No. 82090, 15 cents. 
(3) Carmencita, Mexican folk song, ar- 
ranged by Riegger. A _ spirited waltz 
with lively piano accompaniment. Easy 
range of voice parts. No. 82091, 15 cents. 


CANTATAS AND CHORAL CYCLES 


Songs of Conquest. By Harl Mc- 
Donald. (Elkan-Vogel, 60 cents.) This 
is a cycle for mixed chorus, with text 
by Phelps Putnam. There are four 
choruses in the cycle as follows: (1) 
The breadth and extent of man’s em- 
pire; (2) A complaint against the bit- 
terness of solitude; (3) A declaration for 
increase of understanding among the 
peoples of the world; (4) The exalta- 
tion of man in his migrations and in 
surmounting natural barriers. Mr. 
McDonald is a contemporary American 
composer who writes in the modern 
idiom, and who writes well. High so- 
prano B-flat, other parts medium. Me- 
dium to difficult. Piano accompaniment 
ad libitum. 


Memories of Vienna. By Karl Stark. 
(Sam Fox, piano score and voice parts, 
40 cents.) A cycle of Viennese waltzes 
with lyrical settings by Alice Mattulath. 
For mixed voices with piano accompani- 
ment. It may be performed with com- 
bination of voices and orchestra; orches- 
tra only; voices and piano accompani- 
ment, or by voices with small instru- 
mental ensemble. Conductor score and 
orchestra parts available. Medium. 


Miserere. Johann Adolf Hasse, edited 
by Hugo Leichtentritt. (G. Schirmer, 
50 cents.) Text Psalm LI, in Latin and 
English. For four women’s voices, soli 
and in chorus, with piano accompani- 


ment. The work is divided into six parts 
or choruses. The piano score with 
parts.is 56 pages in length. String 
orchestra parts are obtainable on rental. 
Difficult. 


The Christ Child. By C. B. Hawley, 


arranged by Rob Roy Peery. (John 
Church, vocal score 75 cents; words, 
$2.00 per hundred.) For three- and 


four-part women’s voices with soli and 
organ accompaniment. A 63-page score. 
Medium. 


Christ Child. Text 
compiled and music composed by G. 
Darlington Richards. {H. W. Gray, 
$1.25]. Contains 15 musical numbers, 
including a prologue for solo baritone, 
choruses for mixed voices, solos for so- 
prano and tenor, and accompanied nar- 


Pageant of the 


ratives requiring a reader. The title 
page of this 48-page work bears the 
inscription, “As performed in Saint 
James’ Church, New York.” The ma- 
terial is medium to difficult. Complete 


directions are given for presentation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Later Renaissance Motets. Compiled 
and edited by Matthew Nathanael Lund- 
quist. (Hall & McCreary, 75 cents a 
copy; 2 or more 67 cents each.) Con- 
tains 16 distinctive examples of con- 
trapuntal music in its purest form. For 
mixed voices. English texts. Medium. 
Short biographical sketches are given 
of the composers among whom are 
Johann Walther, Ludwig Senfil, Gallus 
Dressler, Orlando di Lasso, etc. 


Hymns and Anthems for Treble 
Choirs. Compiled and edited by J. C. 
Wohlfeil. (Hall & McCreary, 1 to 11 
copies, 20 cents each; 12 or more, $2.16 
a dozen.) Comprises 21 familiar songs 
and some not so familiar, among them: 
Awake, My Heart by Johann Crueger; 
Lord, We Come Before Thee Now by 
Weber; Open Now Thy Gates of Beauty 
by Johann Neander, and several original 
compositions by the editor, ete. Very 
Easy. 


Sing! Compiled and edited by David 
Stevens and Peter W. Dykema. (Birch- 
ard, complete with accompaniment 25 
cents.) For school, home, and com- 
munity singing. Contains more than 
150 favorite, standard, and popular 
numbers. Special features include a 
Gilbert and Sullivan section, many of 
the less familiar Foster melodies, and 
several modern part songs hitherto not 
available. A 144-page booklet. 


The Birchard Two-Part Choir. Book 
Two. Compiled and arranged by Harry 
L. Harts. (Birchard, 75 cents.) Con- 
tains 15 anthems by famous composers, 
from Bach to Gretchaninoff. For either 
junior or adult choirs, or combined 
choirs. Spiral binding. 


The Story of Verdi’s Aida. Retold by 
Angela Diller. (G. Schirmer, 75 cents.) 
Fifty-one excerpts from the opera inter- 
sperse the story in a 44-page book. The 
work should be useful for music appre- 
ciation classes and study clubs. 


The World of Music. (Ginn and Com- 
pany.) (1) “Piano Accompaniments” 
for “Listen and Sing,” “Tuning Up,” 
and “Rhythms and Rimes.” This °19- 
page book, 9x12 in size, with spiral 
binding, is actually three books in one. 
It contains all the material published 
in the aforementioned books, complete 
with accompaniment. The songs—more 
than 300 in number—are for unison 
singing in the grades one to four; the 
persons responsible for the accompani- 
ments have kept them within the same 
grade of easiness. The three books in 
the “World of Music” series represented 
in this volume, and the three books in 
the volume described in the paragraph 
below, were reviewed in the May, 1936, 
issue of the Journal. 
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(2) “Piano Accompaniments” for 


“Songs of Many Lands,” “Blending 

Voices,” and “Tunes and Harmonies.” ~ 

This is also three books in one. Con- s 

taining the songs published in the three 
books just mentioned, this 259-page 
book, also 9x12 with spiral binding, 
lists about 200 songs in unison, two-, 
and three-part arrangements, complete 
with easy piano accompaniments. The 
books combined in this volume are for 
grades four to six. 

Since the previously published review 
obviates further critical analysis of this 
series, the reviewer’s comments here are 
limited to a general consideration of the 
two volumes, which reveal the follow- 
ing points which the two books have 
in common: They are made up pre- 
dominantly of folk songs from many 
lands but contain also several songs by 
composers of past eras, as well as a 
few by contemporary Americans. Three 
alphabetical indexes, with double page 
numbering in each book of “Piano Ac- 
companiments,” make reference to the 
various books an easy matter. The 
editors are Mabelle Glenn, Helen S. 
Leavitt, Victor F. Rebmann, and Earl 
L. Baker. 








MARTIN 
QUALITY 








Songs and Pictures 


(Continued from page 55) and in the selection of instruments for the musical organizations and students 


under your direction, as you know, there can be no compromise with quality. 


enough to read. Sharp and flat chro- 
All the high powered promotion and fancy offers in the world will not make a 


matics occur in several songs. Rhythmic 


patterns are made up of the quarter note good instrument out of one that lacks inherently those fundamental musical 
beat, the equally divided beat and the 
unequally divided beat. Six-eighth meas- attributes that are so necessary to progress, success and finer performance. 
ure is used in several of the more diffi- 
cult songs. The favorite keys are F and ‘No other instrument has ever enjoyed the prestige and reputation for proven 
G; usually two or three songs in the superiority accorded Martins. That is why the predominant and steadily in- 


same key are grouped together. There 
are twelve two-part songs. The pictures 
included are: The Piano Exercise, Renoir; 
Spring, Millet; The Blue Vase, Cezanne; 
Nor’ eas 4 ;M in Vv i - 

naren Metenn: aud Ween Week the MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Singing Gallery, della Robbia. ELKHART INDIANA 
The Third Book can be used in the 

fifth grade. It contains 127 songs which 

TT TT TT TES 

composed songs. There are no sugges- i = 

tions given as to which are to be used 


While technical problems ate incidental, State and National Competition-Festivals — 1938 


While technical problems are incidental, 


creasing demand is for Martins, from conscientious directors and students alike. 








about the same ones are found here as ‘ : a ma : 
in books of the same grade in other Official Bulletin of the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations. Rules, music 
series. Chromatics are emploreé: scage lists for band, orchestra, instrumental solos and ensembles. (Vocal music lists to be issued in a 
. —- copie . mployed; & supplement.) 64 pages. Price 25c. Order from headquarters office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, 
in the minor mode, and six-eighth, nine- Chicago, IIl. 


eighth, and eight-eighth measures are 
used. There are 42 two-part songs and 
four three-part songs (three of them 


have an optional third part). The pic- 
tures in this book are: St. George and 
the Dragon, Raphael; The Angelus, Mil- 


let; Plowing, Bonheur; Blindman’s Buff, 














Goya; The Wave, Waugh; and Abraham 
ee ee ee FLUTES FOR THE FASTIDIOUS! 

The Fourth Book does not indicate ‘ 
in which grade it is to be used, but the made by the craftsmen of the best materials 
difficulty of material suggests the sixth obtainable. 
grade. There are 125 songs, of which 
72 are composed songs and 53 folk 
songs. They are divided into unison, QUALITY — DURABILITY 
two-part, and three-part. The dotted 
eighth and sixteenth notes and four six- DEPENDABILITY —_ PERFECTION 
teenth notes to a beat are found in sev- 
eral songs, but as in the preceding . 
books, rhythmic patterns are incidental characterize 
to the songs. The pictures in this book 
have been carefully chosen. They are: HAYNES STERLING SILVER 
The Jester, Hals; Winter, Breughel; 
The Song of the Lark, Breton; The FLUTES e PICCOLOS e CLARINETS 
Fifer, Manet; Landscape, Corot; and 
Peace and Plenty, Inness. 

upon request 

The Fifth Book is designed for upper (catalog sent upon request) 
grades and junior high school. There 
are 105 composed songs and 67 folk ister 
songs. There is considerable variety in | aQe vanes Fup. Master * 4 WM. S. HAYNES, Founder 
the collection and the songs are ar- | 
ranged for unison, two-part, and three- Wn. S. Haynes Ca Craftsmen WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
part unchanged voices; unison for bass; BOSTON. MASS since 1888 ru Sst Est. 1888 


two-part and three-part unchanged | AEC'D Yeage mann 
voices with optional bass; and two-part 
and three-part with bass. Usually the 

songs on opposite pages are in tne came =| WWE. S. HAYNES CO, si Muncwot: tr. 
key. The Sistine Madonna, Raphael; BOSTON, MASS. 
The Dance of the Nymphs, Corot; Land- 
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SUPERVISORS — TEACHERS 


THE MASTER KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENTS 


f > 





PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR. 17. 1931 


are designed and constructed to satisfy 
a popular desire for Pitch Pipes 


Which are 

1 — CLEAN — SANITARY. All reeds are 
sounded by a single blow system — one 
does not inhale dust and dirt. 

2— CLEAR AND ACCURATE IN TONE: 
3— EASY TO OPERATE. All notes are 
arranged in rotation following one another 
in chromatic order. 

4— PERFECT IN DESIGN AND SHAPE. 
S—NEAT AND ATTRACTIVE IN 
APPEARANCE, suggesting harmony with 
the dignity of your profession. 

For Vocal Use 
Chromatic — Full scale 13 keys. 
Diatonic — Natural scale 8 keys. 

Ask your dealer for the ‘“‘Master Key”’ 
Instruments. If he cannot supply you 
write us. 


WM. KRATT CO. 


26 Redmond St., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 














AXETTE 


The Successful 
Pre-Band and 
Orchestral Class 


Instrument. 





SAFE FOR EAR 
TRAINING 


The only end-blow flute-type 


instrument 


IN TUNE 





Foundation to many of the 
Nation’s best School Bands. 


Write for Literature 


SAXETTE CO. 


Delaware, Ohio 
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scape with Kitchen Gardens, van Gogh; 
The Haywain, Constable; A Tulip Field 
Near Leyden, Monet; and Winter, Rock- 
well Kent, form the art collection. 

The Sixth Book is to be used in high 
school. It contains 172 songs, 78 of 
them being folk songs and 94 composed 
and arranged songs. They are divided 
into unison; two-part and three-part 
for unchanged voices; three-part with 
optional bass; and 104 are arranged for 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. The 
harmony of the four parts is good and 
the range is not too wide for young 


voices. The pictures chosen for this 
book are: Sunflowers, van Gogh; 
Woman Reading, Vermeer; Summer, 


Brueghel; Dance of Spring, von Stuck; 
and Toilers of the Sea, Ryder. 

Whether or not this series will be sat- 
isfying as a basal text depends solely 
upon the “camp” to which the director 
of music belongs. If he, or she, is of 
the opinion that problems should be 


incidental to song material through the 
grades, then the series will meet the 
demands, as great care has been exer- 
cised in the choice of compositions. If, 
on the other hand, the director feels 
that there are problems which should 
be presented as such at each grade level 
and that these problems should be pre- 
sented sequentially according to their 
difficulty in both rote and sight reading 
songs, then the series will be better for 
supplementary use. There are many 
beautiful songs in each book that will 
enrich the musical experience of chil- 
dren. 

From the standpoint of integration in 
this series, the reviewer sees not only a 
fine one between music and art, but she 
recognizes the splendid possibilities of 
one between music and geography 
through the wide variety of folk songs. 
The collection of folk songs deserves 
especial commendation.—Grace V. Wil- 
son, 





Phonograph Record Reviews 


PAUL J. WEAVER 





F the many releases which have 

been examined during the late 
spring and summer, two types are cov- 
ered in the following paragraphs: re- 
cordings of major works (mostly album 
sets) and recordings of popular music 
(mostly dance music). For lack of 
space, the reviews of single recordings 
are postponed until our next issue, 
in which will also be mentioned some of 
the major works necessarily omitted 
from this listing. 

It is interesting to note that the major 
releases cover the entire field from early 
classicism to current modernism. It is 
interesting, too, to find that Bach, Beet- 
hoven, and Mozart seem to be “best 
sellers.” The nearest competitors are 
Brahms, Chopin, Sibelius, and Tschai- 
kowsky, with two releases each. One 
work is released for each of the others: 
Dvorak, Handel, Hindemith, Respighi, 
Rieti, Schumann, Strauss, and Walton. 


MAIOR WORES. 

Bach: Concerto No. 1, in A Minor; 
played by Menuhin with Enesco con- 
ducting the Paris Symphony; Victor 
14370-1. Great music, a thoroughly fine 
recording of an inspired performance. 


Bach: Italian Concerto; played by 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist; Vic- 
tor 14232-3. A “must” for every good 
library. This should be compared with 
Cumpson’s piano recording for Columbia, 
for an understanding of the music as 
Bach heard it himself. The second rec- 
ord is filled out with two little Preludes 
in C Major and a short Prelude and 
Fugue in C Minor. 


Bach: Passacaglia in C Minor, ar- 
ranged by Pochon; played by the Stradi- 
varius String Quartet; Columbia set 
X-72. The arrangement is skillfully 
made, and the performance is a fine one, 
But one feels that this great organ mu- 
sic loses much in the process of reduc- 
tion for the chamber ensemble. It is 
best in its original form, for organ; it 
is next best in the Stokowski orchestral 
arrangement. 


Bach: Partita No. 2, in C Minor; 
Played by Yella Pessl, harpsichordist; 
Columbia set X-74. Another “must”; 
and this one should be compared with 
Samuel’s piano recording for Columbia, 
Fortunately both Columbia and Victor 
are helping us understand the really 


great artistic possibilities of the 
Clavier. 
Beethoven: Quartet in E Minor, Op. 


59 No. 2; played by the Budapest String 
Quartet; Victor set M-340. Very fine 
from all standpoints. This is the first 
recording of the work in recent years, 
and should replace all others. 


Beethoven: “Moonlight” Sonata, in C 
Sharp Minor, Op. 27 No. 2; played by 
Paderewski; Victor set M-349. An enor- 
mously sensitive interpretation of the 
work. Some may disagree with the 
liberties taken with the rhythm of the 
middle movement, but they will have to 
admit that the result is a unification of 
mood which few pianists have achieved. 
The set is filled out with a performance 
of the Paderewski Minuet in G Major, 
to the published version of which a short 
but brilliant ending is here added. 


Beethoven: Sonata in E Minor, Op. 
90; played by the Dutch pianist, Egon 
Petri; Columbia set X-71. This is not 
so fine as the Schnabel performance in 
the Beethoven Society set; but the latter 
is available only in a limited subscrip- 
tion edition. 


Beethoven: Cello Sonata in C Major, 
Op. 102 No. 1; played by Pablo Casals 
and Mieczyslaw Horszowski; Victor 
14366-7. This fine work from Beethoven's 
last period is rarely to be heard, which 
makes this fine performance of it doubly 
welcome. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, in F 
Major, Op. 93; played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Wein- 
gartner; Columbia set 292. This is 
Weingartner’s third recording of the 
work by Columbia, and the best of any 
available recording. 


Brahms: Piano Quartet No. 2, in A 
Major, Op. 26; played by Rudolph Serkin 
and three member of the Busch String 
Quartet—Adolph Busch, Karl Doktor and 
Herman Busch; Victor set M-346. The 
first recording (and a very fine one) of 
this fascinating work. The second 
movement is superlatively beautiful; and 
in many parts the work has quite the 
atmosphere of the Hungarian Dances. 


Brahms: Symphony No. 3, in F 
Major, Op. 90; played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Walter; 
Victor set M-341. Disappointing, both 
as to performance and recording. A 
completely satisfying record of this mu- 
sic is yet to come. 


Catalonian Missa pro Defunctis; sung 
by the University of Pennsylvania 
Choral Society under Harl McDonald; 
Victor 14277-8. This amazing music has 
only recently been made available by 
the Spanish Republican government from 
the closely guarded treasures of the 
Escalon of the ancient Benedictine 
monastery of Montserrat in Catalonia. 
The composer is not known; the music 
was probably written late in the six- 
teenth or early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is polyphonic, but less in- 
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tricately so than most of the music of 
the Catholic Church in the period, giving 
a sense of definite harmonic solidity. 
Mr. McDonald says that the vocal parts 
have been redistributed and in some 
cases transposed for the sake of effec- 
tiveness of performance with a chorus 
of mixed voices. This is enormously to 
be regretted; the music should be made 
available in its original form; music of 
this type inevitably suffers from any 
sort of change, and is of value and 
interest only in its original state. One 
questions, too, the interpretation of 
parts of the work; at times it is so 
forcefully dramatic as to seem quite 
outside the tradition for ecclesiastic mu- 
sic of this period. But in spite of 
regrets and questions, every serious 
student of music will welcome this re- 
cording and will study it carefully. 


Chopin: Piano Music; played by Moriz 
Rosenthal; Victor set M-338. This 
legendary hero of the keyboard is amaz- 
ing today, when he has passed the three- 
quarters-of-a-century mark. His highly 
poetic and finely sensitive interpreta- 
tions could well serve as models for 
younger concert pianists. The set of 
records includes two Nocturnes, two 
Mazurkas, two Waltzes, three Polonaises 
and the Liszt arrangement or the Chant 
Polonaise No. 1, Op. 74 


Chopia: Polonaises; played by Arthur 
Rubinstein; Victor set M-353. In a 
sense this is Chopin’s most important 
music, for it is one of the direct an- 
cestors of the whole nationalistic move- 
ment in the art. Mr. Rubinstein has a 
fine sense of the style of this music, 
his interpretation nicely combining 
power and delicacy of treatment. In 
addition to the seven numbered Polo- 
naises, the set includes the Grande Polo- 
naise, Op. 22, and the Andante Spianato 
of the same opus. 


Dvorék: Slavonic Dances; played by 
the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Vaclav Talich; Victor set M-345. This 
set of ten-inch records contains eight of 
the dances in Op. 46 and Op. 72, supple- 
menting the longer dances from the 
same sources which were recently issued 
as set M-310. It is fine to have the en- 
tire series available in such complete 
Hungarian-to-the-core homogeneity. 


Delius: Sea Drift, Over the Hills and 
Far Away, and In a Summer Garden; 
Beecham conducting the London Phil- 
harmonic and the London Select Choir, 
with John Brownlee, baritone; Colum- 
bia set 290. This will be a “must” 
album for almost every library in the 
country. Recently issued in England as 
a subscription set (the second such de- 
voted to Delius), Columbia wisely lists 
it as a regularly obtainable album in 
this country. The music is among 
Delius’ best, very beautiful music which 
will undoubtedly gain in recognition as 
the composer’s position becomes more 
universally recognized. The perform- 
ances are excellent, and the recording 
fine. 


Debussy: Songs; Maggie Teyte, so- 
prano, and Alfred Cortot, pianist; Victor 
set M-322. This is a stunning album; 
fourteen songs played and sung with 
great artistry, the first real opportunity 
for record fans to know this important 
side of the work of the great French 
impressionist. The sort of records one 
wants to live with! 


FPlagstad in Song; Victor set M-342. 
This is about the finest album of mis- 
cellaneous songs that has ever been is- 
sued, combining Flagstad’s superb voice 
and artistry, Edwin McArthur’s very 
fine accompanying, and ten songs of su- 
perior quality almost none of which 
have been available in recorded form. 
Grieg occupies half of the set; the power 
and beauty of his songs is all too little 
known in this country. Two Beethoven 
songs, one by the Scandinavian composer 
Alnaes, Cyril Scott’s Lullaby, and Ernest 
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THE MAJOR 
LEAGUES 


Those men every community re- 


sards as leaders... in turn demand 


similar superior performance. In 


Chicago these men find at The 


Stevens the atmosphere... the com- 
fort they demand of a hotel. That's 
the reason they call The Stevens, 
“America’s Grand Hotel.” Their 


strongest endorsements are their 


repeated autographs on our register. 


OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 





Room, with Bath, from $3 








Charles’s When I Have Sung My Songs 
complete the set. 


Songs of Stephen Foster; sung by 
Richard Crooks; Victor set M-354. One 
of the most irritating and deeply dis- 
appointing albums of songs released in 
many a day. Mr. Crooks is not well 
adapted to this music. Mr. LaForge at 
the piano dolls things up tragically. 
Mr. Colicchio’s banjo could be very effec- 
tive in Oh Susanna and De Camptown 
Races, and almost is. A quartet called 
The Baladeers has a gorgeous time bar- 
bershopping, but makes one shudder. 
Amazingly bad taste predominates the 
entire set. This reviewer agrees com- 
pletely with John Tasker Howard’s com- 
ment on Old Folks At Home (p. 195, 
Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour): 
“One need but listen to the countless 
distortions of Foster’s song... to real- 
ize that it should never be taken from 


its simple setting—that reharmonization 
fails to enrich it, and merely makes a 
gaudy chromo out of a simple, truthful 
pen and ink drawing.” 


Handel: Concerto No. 6, in B Fiat 
Major, for Harpsichord and Orchestra; 
played by Mme. Roesgen-Champion with 
Coppola conducting an unnamed orches- 
tra; Victor 4363-4. This music is writ- 
ten in the style of the concerto grosso, 
with alternating passages for solo in- 
strument and orchestra. When the 
harpsichord joins with the orchestra, it 
is pretty badly drowned out. The sec- 
ond record contains the Sarabande and 
Gigue from the same composer’s Harp- 
sichord Suite No. 11. 


Hindemith: Sonata for Unaccompanied 
Viola, Op. 25 No. 2; played by the com- 
poser; Columbia 17083-4-5-D, A perfect- 
ly fascinating work by the most im- 
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portant contemporary German composer. 
The third movement is particularly in- 
teresting as a fine example of purely 
melodic music in the modern idiom. 


Kreisler: Quartet in A minor; The 
Kreisler String Quartet; Victor set M- 
335. Music that is very melodious, very 
beautiful, warmly romantic with a 
touch of modernism which is somewhat 
emphasized by the free style of the 
work. As a quartet it is open to criti- 
cism on the. basis of lack of true en- 
semble construction—it consists almost 
entirely of first violin solo with string 
accompaniment. But as played here, 
this structural peculiarity becomes an 
asset, for Kreisler the violinist would 
inevitably dominate any group of four 
in which he played. The music and the 
performance combine, in fact, to make 
this a living example of the very soul 
of great musical personality. The set 
also includes a short minuet called 
Scherzo a la Dittersdorf, another proof 
of Kreisler’s complete at-homeness in 
the idioms of the older composers. A 
special word of praise must be added 
for the splendid performance of the 
other members of the Quartet: Messrs. 
Petrie and Primrose, late of the London 
String Quartet, and Mr. Kennedy, the 
cellist. 

Mozart: Quintet in D Major, K. 593; 
played by the Pro Arte Quartet with 
Hobday as the extra violist; Victor set 
M-350. This is the first available re- 
cording of one of Mozart’s finest works; 
superior from every standpoint. 


Strauss: Don Juan, Op. 20; played by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der Busch; Victor 11983-4. Much the 
best available recording of this familiar 
tone poem. 


Tschaikowsky: Symphony No. 6, in B 
Minor, Op. 74, “Pathetique”’; played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Or- 
mandy; Victor set M-337. This is by all 
means the best available recording of 
this familiar symphony, from every 
standpoint. The recording itself is re- 
markable from the standpoint of its 
range of dynamics and faithfulness of 
tone quality. 





Walton: Facade Suite; played by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the composer; Victor 12034-5. <A thor- 
oughly delightful series of semihumor- 
ous, semisatirical pieces, one of the most 
worthy and popular of the lighter or- 
chestral compositions by contemporary 
Britishers. 


POPULAR MUSIC 


The use, and usefulness, of so-called 
popular music in the schools seems to 
be decidedly on the increase, which is a 
healthy situation. The recordings men- 
tioned below were issued during the late 
spring and early summer; later ones will 
be covered in our next issue. The fact 
that these below are not hot off the 
press does not affect their usefulness in 
the schools; for none are mentioned ex- 
cept those of sufficient musical merit to 
ensure them against overnight eclipse. 

The Fred Astaire and Johnny Green 
records from Shall We Dance top the 
list; Brunswick 7855-6-7 (they are con- 
siderably better than Green’s medley 
from the same show, 7892). The other 
topnotchers, from one standpoint or 
another, are these: Hal Kemp, 7854 (The 
Love Bug, and Isle of Kitchy-mi-boko); 
Russ Morgan, 7888 (Merry-go-round 
Broke Down); Hal Kemp, 7830 (Sweet is 
the Word for You); and Andre Koste- 
lanetz, 7873 (Mary Had a Little Lamb). 
This last is about the cleverest arrange- 
ment of an old tune that has been heard 
for years. These are all Brunswick re- 
cordings. 

The best guitar playing in a long time 
appears on Brunswick 7885. 

For distinctive singing in various 
manners, try Dorothy Lamour on 7829, 
Gertrude Niesen on 7818, and particu- 
larly Alice Faye on 7821, 7825, 7860 and 
7876. All Brunswick. 

A number of other Brunswicks should 
be listed, all of them being runners-up 
for the “tops” list given above: Koste- 
lanetz, 7874 and 7875; Reisman, 7890, 
7831 and 7834; Morgan, 7808, 7814, 7822, 
7833, 7845 and 7851; Garber, 7807 and 
7850; Kyser 7805, 7819, 7836 and 7846; 
Hudson-DeLange, 7809 and 7828; and 
Belasco, 7863. 





IN-AND-ABOUT CLUB NEWS 
Continued from page 48 





group singing. Musical selections were 
given by Eli Barnett, violinist, and Jen- 
nie Heck, vocalist. 

One of the main projects of the Club 
for this year will be the continuation of 
the radio survey which was begun last 
year. —Besste M. STANCHFIELD, Presi- 
dent. 


In-and-A bout Pittsburgh 


4 THE first meeting of the Club was 
held Saturday, October 16, as part of the 
Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference. John Jacob Niles, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, spoke on American and 
European folk music and sang a program 
of southern mountain songs, accompany- 
ing himself with two dulcimers of his 
own construction. 

At the meeting of the Music Section 
of the Education Conference October 15, 
M. Emett Wilson, professor of music at 
Ohio State University, spoke on “Music 
in Our Overcrowded Life.”— Paut T. 
BrauticAM, President. 


In-and-About Tulsa 


4 Tue Junior League Tea Room in 
Tulsa was the scene of the first fall 
luncheon meeting of the In-and-About 
Club, which was held Saturday, October 
9. Ada Mae Brown, program chairman, 
was responsible for the program. Paul- 
ine Keaton sang several numbers: Mrs. 


W. H. Murphy gave a travel talk, and 
James Waller, accompanied by Dorothy 
Bowen, directed the group singing. 

Luncheons and meetings of the Club 
will be held regularly the second Satur- 
day of each month. A luncheon, preced- 
ing the music section meeting of the 
Northeastern Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation, was sponsored by this Club, 
October 29, in the Topaz Room of the 
Hotel Tulsa. 

The newly elected officers for the en- 
suing year are: President — Elizabeth 
Griffith; First Vice-President — Lillian 
Stapler; Second Vice-President—Golden 
Blakely; Recording Secretary—Mildred 
Hughes; Corresponding Secretary—Ruth 
G. Lewis; Treasurer — Franklin Wind- 
ers.—Rutu G. Lewis, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


In-and-About Waterloo 


4 Art the first meeting of the Club, 
September 18, Alpha Mayfield, of Iowa 
State Teachers College, spoke on the 
music festivals which she attended in 
Munich, Bayreuth, and Salzburg last sum- 
mer. Jean Stevenson, of Waterloo, played 
a group of piano compositions. 

Irene Reese, of Waterloo, is president 
for the current season, and Minnie E. 
Starr, of Iowa State Teachers College, 
is program chairman.—Alpha Mayfield, 
Publicity Chairman. 
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eARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 








Aon THE ROAD lies a pleasant field 
where corn stands ready for husking, 
in wigwam shocks higher than a man. 
Against this harvest background stretches 
an old border fence, its practical purpose 
now hidden by festoons of glowing vine. 

Spreading its mellow autumn richness, 
the vine wanders in graceful pattern up 
and down the fence, now rising to en- 
twine an adjacent elm, now stooping to 
fraternize with weeds. 

“That’s poison ivy,” someone says. 
But answer comes, “I’m glad the owner 
doesn’t charge me Corot prices for this 
masterpiece.” 


. = 


Att who love the fall of the year will 
enjoy the sentiment expressed by Edward 
Weeks in a New York daily: 

“New Year’s Day should rightfully 
fall on the first of October. That—if 
ever—is the time of year to turn over a 
new leaf; to make fine resolutions, to 
be indeed a changed man. I suspect that 
more bills are paid in October than any 
other month; more husbands are con- 
siderate of their wives, more women are 
intent upon improving their minds (and 
their figures); in short, more ambitions 
are revived—and all because of the wine- 
like quality of our American autumn. 

“Tt is a time for good walks and open 
fires; a time when chestnuts, hard cider 
and good books are especially palatable; 
we say to ourselves, ‘I’m really going to 
do some serious reading this fall—good 
literature—something like Gibbons’ De- 
cline and Fall, only a little shorter.’ Of 
course I don’t say that everyone actually 
reads such heavy literature, but at least 
they do intend to—in October.” 


+ f 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI has not done 
badly at minding his p’s, whatever may 
be said of the q’s. 

With his name for a start, he follows 
on with pre-eminence as pianist in his 
day, later noted as patriot and premier 
of Poland, representative at the Peace 
Conference, and now prune-grower on 
the Pacific coast, where he is proprietor 
over 79 acres of that preposterous pfruit. 

Seems ziff he might have raised peaches 
instead. 


. 


From the London Times comes news 
of a British citizen—a Deputy Mayor, 
no less—who was vastly annoyed on a 
night in August. The Deputy Mayor 
was engaged in listening to a band con- 
cert on the Leas that evening, immersed, 
so to speak, in resounding waves of tone, 
when who should clomp in but a deep 
sea diver attired in his working suit. 

The diver’s heavy boots made a noise 
most disturbing to the D. M. and others 
listening to the music. Complaint was 
duly made and the offender later fined 
one pound for annoying persons on a 
pleasure ground, contrary to local by-law. 

There is something decidedly refresh- 
ing in the notion of attending a band 
concert in a deep sea diver’s suit, bizarre 
and irregular though it may be. But 
one instinctively knows that it would be 
utterly revolting to Emily Post. 
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AUTUMN TEMPTATION 
The wind, 
Temptress, 
Beckons ; calls. 


Each leaf, 

Tempted, 

Follows; falls. 

—F. M.H. (Line o’ Type). 


. 2 


At THE Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York on November 28 Josef Hof- 
mann will give a jubilee concert in cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
pianistic debut in America at the age of 
ten. The committee which authored the 
plan for the event consists of Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor, Dr. Walter Damrosch, Mar- 
shall Field, Harry Harkness Flagler, 
Rawlins Cottonet and David Sarnoff. 

Headed by President and Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, the list of sponsors is 
sO impressive as to give the occasion an 
aspect of civic, national and international 
as well as artistic importance. Ernest 
Hutcheson, who is heading the Artists’ 
Committee for the jubilee, states that the 
list of artist sponsors will be fully as 
brilliant as the civilian list, and will in- 
clude most of the outstanding names 
in the music world. 

A colossal event, worthy of the 
Colossus of the piano who inspired it. 


+ 


AccorDING to Commentator John Ken- 
nedy, scientists are speculating on the 
possibility of future wars being fought 
with a certain new chemical which would 
put enemy soldiers to sleep, with no ill 
after effects, instead of shooting and 
bombing them. 

At last there seems to be progress in 
this business of civilized warfare. No 
more bloodshed, no more whacking each 
other about. Just sleep—sweet, sweet 
sleep. Forward, then, to the siege, men! 
And no napping between battles. 


+ f 


Princess NATALIE PAtey, daughter of 
the late Grand Duke Paul of Russia and 
half-sister of the better known Grand 
Duchess Marie, has become the wife of 
John Chapman Wilson, producer for Noel 
Coward. The Princess has appeared in 
supporting roles in several moving pic- 
tures recently in this country. 


+ ft 


Hottywoop subtlety is now and again 
overpowering. ‘Take the instance of a 
certain strip-tease (perish the phrase) 
exponent whose recent entry into films 
from top-flight burleycue was heralded 
by a change of name. This, one sup- 
poses, was to meet the playful demands 
of censorship—give the customers the 
game but not the name. 

Since then, advertising bearing the new 
cognomen bears likewise in parenthesis 
or other explanatory device, the original 
well-known name, so that no unpleasant 
mistake in identity may bungle matters 
at the box office. 

That’s pictures, as they say on the west 
coast. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that General 
Motors will furnish the radio public a 
new form of musical treat this winter. 
The sponsor of the “Sunday Nights at 
Carnegie Hall” broadcasts is departing 
from the practice of presenting distin- 
guished guest artists with a famous sym- 
phony orchestra, a type of concert fol- 
lowed for four years. 

The new plan involves the formation 
of a permanent company solely for radio, 
comprised of songsters selected from the 
world’s finest artists. The membership 
of this company is now complete for the 
season, and includes names familiar to 
the American public—Grace Moore, 
Maria Jeritza, Helen Jepson, Richard 
Tauber, Joseph Schmidt, and Donald 
Dickson. 

Two eminent foreign artists have just 
signed contracts for the season, rounding 
out the group. Miss Erna Sack, colora- 
tura soprano of the Dresden Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged, and also Jussi 
Bjoerling, youthful leading tenor of the 
Royal Opera at Stockholm. 

The sponsor feels this new idea to be 
a decided step ahead, and likens the com- 
pany’s future place in radio to that of 
the Metropolitan Opera in its field. 
Through this medium it is hoped that 
important foreign artists will be attracted 
to the United States, lured by contracts 
of pleasing duration. “And at the same 
time,” adds the announcement, “we hope 
to provide means . . . to acknowledge and 
reward the talents of young American 
singers who are on their way to fame— 
as exemplified by Donald Dickson, who 
is to be a member of our company at 
its beginning.” 

The imported coloratura from Dresden 
is reputed to “sing the highest notes the 
world has ever known.” If there’s any- 
thing in a name, Miss Erna Sack’s notes 
do indeed come high. Take it away, 
Erna Sack. 

¢ tf 


MucH pustiicity is given the half- 
million dollar home being built in Hawaii 
by the former Doris Duke, now Mrs. 
Cromwell, and her husband. Their new 
abode on the slopes of the Pacific will 
have no guest room, no separate guest 
houses such as are sometimes provided 
by the very wealthy for the shelter of 
company, and not even, so far as has 
been learned, a cot to be made up in the 
parlor. 

It is difficult to credit this story. If 
true, the only conclusion is that hereto- 
fore the Cromwells have entertainéd the 
wrong people. Obviously they have be- 
come soured by guests who left the cap 
off the toothpaste or coaxed away the 
cook. 

Too bad. Yet there may be many a 
harassed, embittered hostess who, at the 
close of a season of plain and fancy 
hospitality, feels that the Cromwells have 
something there. 


. = 


Tuey say that during the first nine 
years of living in London, George Bernard 
Shaw sold writings which brought him 
a meagre six pounds. Possibly it was 
then that he decided to let his chin 
whiskers shift for themselves. 
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Extraordinary Chorus Books 


**Boston Music Co’s. Choral Series”’ 





FOURTEEN THREE-PART CHORUSES 
(S. A. B.) 


FOR MIXED VOICES 


THE HARMONY SERIES ampatin 


Anvil Chorus, Verdi; Bendemeer’s Stream; Ye Watchers and Ye 
for Holy Ones; Dedication, Franz; Glorious Forever, Rachmaninoff; 
ae Cape ei ss By, Purcell; Grant Us With 
T Zeal, Bach; That Dear une, Folk-Song; Carry Me Back to 
CHANGED and UNCHANGED VOICE Old Virginny, Bland; Fair Wind and Weather; The Silver Swan, 


iS 

— Gibbons; Marianina; Serenade, Toselli. 

A new series of octavo choruses to conform with Price, 60 Cents 
modern requirements. 























eee: Se I on cn cee daeeeseens Rogers .12 SEVENTEEN THREE-PART CHORUSES 
2110 Come You Here, Laddie....Folk-Song .10 (S. S. A.) 

2111 Hail! Smiling Morn......... Sspofforth .12 

2112 Jolly Waggoners .......... Folk-Song .12 a ee 

2113 Legend of the Bells....... Planquette .12 — —a pennen-cnusaell 

2114 Whoopee Ti Yi Yo.....Cowboy Tune .18 Handel; Star Lullaby; Dedication, Franz; Sleep of the Child Jesus 
1542 The Long Day Closes....... Sullivan .10 Tones Whavver Map Vex —s Gee Thee ‘Bach; The Genioes- 


ence, Schubert; Mon P’tit Brave Soldat, Richards; Sapphic Ode, 
Brahms; Dark Eyes; Now Is the Month of Maying, Morley; How 
Sweet the Answer Echo Makes, Kriens; Where Is the Cheshire 


Copies of this material sent “On Approval.” Write for our Cat?, Brown; Two East Indian Songs, Strickland. 
Music Educators Catalog. Price, 60 Cents 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO.., 116 Boylston Si., Boston, Mass. 




















Tat Conphes Seg —— 


Is In Your Copy of Gamble’s Catalog |, 
of Musieal Accessories Fhe 


ae 

, aiaioe nai 
Oo | Watering the very roots of music education, 

the Rushford Melody Band Method is the 
most practical and universally workable 
plan for juvenile instruction ever pre- 
sented. It fits snugly into every school 
circumstance, regardless of size or teaching 
equipment. It brings to the child the most 
pleasant and fundamental music instruc- 
tion. None too young. Success assured 
any teacher by the easy application of 


a —— simplest instruction. No school system 


need delay music instruction in its lower 
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he toclucing 
ELECTAIC PREMGGRAPHS 
PUBLIC ABORESS SYSTEMS 

ANG AECORDERS 











Gamble’s new 48-page cata- grades with this authentic plan now avail- 

log of musical accessories is able. It definitely works. Study your 

Sri andiinaisoe - book. Get the facts. Start now, a melody 

There, you'll find the be- band in every classroom. It will be the 

ginning of the melody band master stroke of music success for every 

book, a veritable jewel case child in your schools. 

of valuable information, a . : , ; 

os Ma cities cae “4 Step between the Rhythm Bands and ho pecs bet -— ik ie 

copy of this catalog, write Junior Bands and Orchestras.” TO AP- you will find all Rushford melody and harmony in- 

at once, give your old and PRECIATE .- - - Send for books and in- struments illustrated and described. It is the most 
authentic and complete book on this subject ever 


new addresses. The book is - roval.”’ 
struments “on approva oublished. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CoO. 


228 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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